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Chinese  censors  struck  [certain]  facts  and  opinions  from 
cables  and  radio  messages  filed  and  even  changed  news  cables  to 
make  it  appear  that  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  foreign  offi- 
cials here  that  possibly  the  bombs  came  from  Japanese  planes, 
but  this  is  distinctly  not  true. 

New  York  Times  Shanghai  dispatch  filed  at  Hong 
Kong,  September  2,  1937. 


During  the  world  war  the  French  Press  Bureau  had  photo- 
chemigraphic  department  whose  “principal  work  consisted  in 
making  photographs  and  cuts  of  wooden  figures  with  cut-off 
heads,  torn-out  tongues,  gouged-out  eyes,  crushed  skulls,  and 
brains  laid  bare.  The  pictures  thus  made  were  sent  out  as  unas- 
sailable evidence  of  enemy  atrocities  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.” 

From  Behind  the  Scenes  of  French  Journalism  by  a 
French  Chief  Editor. 
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PREFACE 

If  the  facts  herein  presented  are  weighed  without  bias,  these  conclusions 

are  inevitable : 

1.  For  16  years  Japan  strove  to  befriend  China.  China  replied  with  anti- 
Japanese  agitation.  This  agitation  was  not  an  outgrowth  of  Manchukuo’s 
session  under  Japanese  guardianship — it  had  been  going  on  for  almost  ten 
years  while  Japan  was  following  a decidedly  conciliatory  policy  in  China’s 
interest. 

2.  The  present  clashes  in  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area  and  at  Shanghai  were 
caused  by  the  aggressive  acts  of  Chinese  Armies.  For  three  weeks  Japan 
did  all  in  her  power  to  avoid  hostilities  and  to  settle  the  “incident”  in 
the  Peiping-Tientsin  region  through  peaceable  negotiations.  All  such 
Japanese  endeavors  were  frustrated  by  the  repeated,  wilful  aggressions 
of  the  Chinese  forces  who  wanted  to  crush  the  Japanese  by  superior 
numbers.  For  three  weeks  Japan  did  not  mobilize  home  troops.  China 
mobilized  immediately  after  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  clash. 

At  Shanghai,  the  official  foreign  representatives,  who  participated  in 
the  Sino-Japanese  negotiations  for  forestalling  hostilities  in  that  area, 
are  agreed  that  Japan  was  goaded  into  taking  military  action  by  provoca- 
tions by  the  Chinese  who  evidently  wanted  to  fight. 

3.  In  the  above  light,  Japan  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 
the  aggressor.  She  acted  in  self-defense.  This  being  so,  Japan  has  violated 
neither  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  nor  the  Kellogg  Pact,  neither  of  which 
bars  defensive  military  action.  Can  any  nation  be  expected  to  write  notes 
and  consult  the  numerous  signatories  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty  while  its  troops,  rightfully  stationed  in  a foreign  country, 
are  being  repeatedly  assaulted,  while  200  of  its  civilian  nationals  are 
being  massacred  (Tungchow),  while  another  10,000  (Tientsin)  and  still 
another  30,000  (Shanghai)  of  its  nationals  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  attacked,  all  by  the  regular  soldiers  of  that  foreign  country? 

4.  What  Japan  wants  in  North  China  is  the  establishment  of  a condition 
which  will  not  menace  Manchukuo,  and  which  will  permit  her  to  engage 
in  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese.  Japan  is  convinced  that  such  a condition  cannot  be  established 
while  the  Blue  Shirts  (similar  to  Soviet  Russia’s  Secret  Political  Police 
or  G.P.U.),  Communists,  and  other  anti-Japanese  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  with  the  Central  Chinese  Government’s  connivance 
and  encouragement. 

5.  North  China  will  not  become  a second  Manchukuo.  The  Emperor  of 
Manchukuo  will  not  move  to  Peiping  to  occupy  the  palace  which  be- 
longed and  still  belongs  to  him.  The  establishment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned peaceful  condition  is  all  Japan  wants. 
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Japan,  in  short,  is  the  aggrieved  party  in  this  unfortunate  conflict  which 
she  did  everything  to  avoid.  She  is  grieved  because  her  endeavors  of  16 
years  for  peace  and  friendship  with  China  have  been  greeted  with  taunting 
rebuff  by  the  other  side.  She  is  grieved  because  her  acts  and  motives  have 
been  grossly  misconstrued  and  misjudged  abroad,  particularly  in  America 
for  which  she  has  nothing  but  respect  and  friendliness. 

Just  now,  the  outside  world  is  governed  by  emotions  rather  than  by 
reason  on  this  question.  Yet  this  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  reason  should 
control  passion.  America  wants  peace.  Japan  wants  peace.  Japan  is  grateful 
to  America  for  all  that  America  has  done  for  her  since  the  historic  days  of 
Commodore  Perry.  No  untoward  developments  should  be  permitted  as  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

Americans  may  not  unreservedly  accept  the  above  five  conclusions.  But 
they  will  at  least  concede  that  the  case  is  a complicated  one — that  it  requires 
a careful  study  before  they  commit  themselves  to  any  rash  conclusion.  They 
will  recognize  that  China’s  claims  are  open  to  debate  and  call  for  scrutiny. 

If  in  the  face  of  the  clear  evidence  presented  herein  America  insists  upon 
calling  Japan  the  aggressor,  Japan  will  never  reconcile  herself  to  the  pained 
and  painful  thought  that  grave  injustice  has  been  inflicted  upon  her.  She  will 
be  hurt  to  the  quick  that  a nation  whom  she  has  for  eighty  long  years  re- 
garded as  her  best  friend  has  failed  her. 

Economically,  Japan’s  relations  with  America  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. America  is  Japan’s  best  customer.  Japan  is  America’s  third  best 
customer.  Normally,  Japan  alone  buys  from  America  more  than  China  and 
all  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Oceania  combined.  We  hope  this  happy  condition 
will  not  change.  The  war-emergency  measure,  restricting  Japan’s  imports, 
affects  only  less  than  one  per  cent  of  her  normal  imports  from  America,  and 
this  only  temporarily. 

With  these  thoughts  we  present  this  pamphlet  to  the  American  public  in 
the  interest  of  Peace  and  Good  Neighborhood,  of  Justice  and  Fair  Play. 

Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 
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Part  I 
The  Crisis 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  forced  the  fighting  in 
the  Shanghai  areas,  while  foreign  powers  took  little  cognizance 
of  the  fighting  in  North  China.  It  was  hoped  that  by  making 
a last  stand  at  Shanghai,  possibly  some  form  of  intervention  or 
at  least  greater  notice  of  China’s  case  would  be  taken.  Further- 
more, the  terrain  north  of  Shanghai  was  much  more  suitable  for 
defensive  action  than  that  of  North  China.  The  best  Chinese 
troops  also  were  in  this  area. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Shanghai  Dispatch,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1937. 


Qualified  foreign  army  and  naval  observers  and  precision  in- 
struments aboard  American,  British  and  French  warships  in 
the  Whangpoo  River  disclose  that  the  Japanese  have  kept  their 
pledge  that  their  bombers  will  not  fly  over  the  Shanghai  refugee 
area.  The  Chinese  have  refused  to  give  a similar  pledge. 

New  York  Times,  Hong  Kong  Dispatch,  August  27, 
1937. 


CHAPTER  I 


Foreign  Troops  in  North  China 

Any  conditions  which  make  comparisons  damaging  to  China’s  “face”  possible 
are  outrageous  in  the  sight  of  all  patriotic  Chinese;  so  the  continued  existence 
of  foreign  communities,  persisting  in  some  dignity  and  prosperity,  while  China 
goes  to  pot  under  native  mismanagement,  is  in  itself  intolerable. 

RODNEY  GILBERT  in  “ The  Unequal  Treaties'. 

China  and  the  Foreigners” 


In  1900  North  China  was  shaken  with  a great  anti-foreign  uprising 
known  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  extermination  of  all  foreigners  was  the  objective  of 
the  Boxers.  To  attain  this  objective  the  Boxers  directed  their  first  assault 
against  the  Legation  quarters  in  Peking  (now  Peiping). 

For  eight  weeks  from  June  19,  1900,  hordes  of  Boxers  besieged  the  British 
Legation  in  Peking,  in  whose  compounds  all  other  Legations  and  foreigners 
had  taken  refuge.  For  eight  weeks  they  were  bombarded  and  subjected  to 
murderous  assaults  day  and  night. 

Never  before  in  all  the  history  of  the  whole  world  had  any  government 
attempted,  through  instigated  mob  uprising,  to  massacre  an  entire  diplo- 
matic corps  accredited  to  that  government.  On  July  16,  one  of  the  be- 
leaguered Americans,  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  a sincere  friend  of  the 
Chinese,  penned  the  following  appeal  “to  the  Christian  world”: 

Since  July  19,  we  have  been  shut  up  in  the  British  Legation  and  others 
adjacent,  and  bombarded  day  and  night  with  shot  and  shell.  The  defence 
has  been  magnificent.  About  1,000  foreigners  (of  both  sexes)  have  held 
their  ground  against  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  Some  thousands  of  Chinese 
converts  are  dependent  on  us  for  protection.  The  City  Wall  near  the  lega- 
tion is  held  by  our  men,  but  the  Chinese  are  forcing  them  back  and  driving 
in  our  outposts.  The  mortality  in  our  ranks  is  very  great;  and  unless  relief 
comes  soon  we  must  all  perish.  Our  men  have  fought  bravely,  and  our 
women  have  shown  sublime  courage.  May  this  terrible  sacrifice  prove  not 
to  be  in  vain!  We  are  the  victims  of  pagan  fanaticism.  Let  this  pagan 
empire  be  partitioned  among  Christian  powers,  and  may  a new  order  of 
things  open  on  China  with  a new  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  week  of  the  murderous  siege  a combined 
British,  French,  American,  Japanese,  Italian,  German,  Russian,  and  Bel- 
gian force  carried  the  walls  by  storm,  and  entered  the  Legation  quarters 
just  in  time  to  save  the  1000  foreigners  from  a wholesale  destruction. 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  the  Boxer  Protocol  was  signed  between  the 
foreign  powers  and  the  Chinese  Government.  By  virtue  of  the  Protocol 
foreign  troops  were  stationed  along  the  railway  between  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin so  that  the  foreigners  in  the  Capital  could  at  least  keep  a line  of  escape 
open  to  the  seacoast  in  case  of  emergency. 


Today,  37  years  after  the  Boxer  uprising,  the  foreign  powers  do  not  as 
yet  feel  safe  in  relinquishing  the  right  of  stationing  garrisons.  The  anti- 
British  uprising  of  1926-7,  the  Nanking  and  Shanghai  outrages  of  1927, 
and  the  Tsinan  outrages  of  1928  are  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 

The  Nanking  outrages  included  the  looting  of  the  British,  American, 
Japanese  and  other  consulates;  assaults  upon  foreign  women;  murder  of 
the  American  vice-president  of  Nanking  University,  two  Englishmen,  a 
French  and  an  Italian  priest;  the  wounding  of  the  British  Consul  General 
and  a number  of  others,  all  by  Nationalist  troops.  Soon  thereafter,  these 
troops  attempted  to  seize  the  International  Settlement  in  Shanghai. 

The  Tsinan  outrages  of  1928  were  directed  mostly  against  the  Japanese 
residents  in  that  city  in  Shantung  Province,  resulting  in  the  looting  of 
hundreds  of  Japanese  establishments,  and  in  the  killing  of  tens  of  Japanese. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area  are  accustomed  to 
hold  periodic  maneuvers.  At  Peiping,  the  American  soldiers  usually  hold 
maneuvers  in  a place  known  as  Happy  Valley,  while  the  British  and 
other  European  soldiers  use  an  area  north  of  the  American  grounds.  The 
Japanese  use  a flat  area  near  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  some  two  miles  from 
Peiping. 

The  notes  exchanged  in  1902  between  Japan  and  China  provide  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  gun  practice  with  live  ammunition,  no  advance  notice 
need  be  given  the  Chinese  authorities. 

But  the  Japanese  military  authorities  in  North  China,  out  of  courtesy  and 
a desire  to  forestall  any  untoward  incident,  always  informed  the  local  au- 
thorities in  advance  whenever  maneuvers  were  to  be  held. 

In  July,  1937  the  foreign  garrisons  in  North  China  consisted  of  the 
following: 

Tanks  and 

Soldiers  Machine  Cannon  Armored 


Guns  Cars 

Japanese  4,080  173  38  9 

American  1,227  121  13  2 

British  999  64  10  0 

French 1,839  13S  26  10 

Italian  384  62  4 4 


The  Japanese  residents  engaged  in  business  in  this  area  total  17,000, 
whom  4,080  Japanese  soldiers  are  expected  to  protect.  All  Americans  and 
Europeans  combined  total  10,338  for  whose  protection  4,449  soldiers  are 
stationed. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Clashes  at  Peiping 

What  needs  most  to  be  said  about  China  now  is  that  the  Chinese  are  very  close 
to  losing  their  balance.  If  they  do  not  pull  themselves  up,  they  will  repeat  the 
mistake  they  made  almost  ten  years  ago,  with  the  same  disastrous  consequences. 

NATHANIEL  PEFFER  in  Asia,  New  York. 
( Written  in  Shanghai,  April,  1937) 


On  the  evening  of  July  7,  1937,  some  150  Japanese  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  usual  maneuvers  on  their  usual  grounds  near  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge.  As  always,  the  Chinese  authorities  had  been  advised  in  advance. 
The  Japanese  soldiers  carried  no  live  ammunition.  They  used  blanks. 

Unexpectedly,  at  11 :40  of  the  same  evening,  these  Japanese  soldiers  were 
fired  upon  by  Chinese  troops  of  the  37th  division  of  the  29th  Army  from 
the  direction  of  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  and  the  village  of  Lung-wang-miao. 

The  Japanese  did  not  and  could  not  return  the  fire  because  they  had  no 
real  shots.  They  halted  their  maneuvers,  retreated  some  distance,  and 
notified  their  headquarters  in  the  former  British  barracks  at  Fengtai  some 
two  miles  away.  Reenforcements  arrived  a little  after  midnight.  Then  the 
Japanese  replied  to  the  Chinese  fire. 

Meanwhile,  the  local  Chinese  and  Japanese  military  authorities  in  Peip- 
ing were  advised  of  the  incident.  Immediately  they  formed  a joint  Sino- 
Japanese  mediation  party  and  dispatched  it  to  the  scene.  As  a result,  at 
6 A.  M.,  July  8,  the  fighting  stopped. 

But  at  3 P.M.  and  again  at  6 P.M.  of  the  same  day,  the  Chinese  soldiers 
resumed  firing  upon  the  Japanese. 

Next  morning,  July  9,  a truce  was  arranged  between  a responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  29th  Army  and  Colonel  Matsui  of  the  Japanese  force. 

On  July  10,  between  5 P.M.  and  8 P.M.  more  than  200  Chinese  soldiers 
brought  forth  trench  mortars  and  launched  a new  attack,  thus  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  truce  agreement.  The  Japanese,  naturally,  opened  fire.  How- 
ever, a truce  was  again  arranged,  as  the  Japanese  were  anxious  to  localize 
the  incident  and  to  liquidate  it  at  once. 

On  July  11,  the  Japanese  Government  sent  instructions  to  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  on  the  spot  and  urged  them  to  bend  their  endeavors 
for  an  early  settlement. 

At  4 P.M.  on  the  same  day  an  agreement  was  reached  between  Colonel 
Matsui  on  the  Japanese  side  and  General  Chang  Tsujung  (Mayor  of 
Tientsin)  and  Ying  Yung  (Chief  of  the  Public  Peace  Bureau  of  Hopei 
Province,  in  which  Peiping  is  located)  on  the  Chinese  side. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  were: 

(1)  Apology  by  the  representatives  of  the  29th  Army,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  directly  responsible. 
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(2)  The  Chinese  troops  to  evacuate  Lukouchiao  village  (at  Marco  Polo 
Bridge)  from  which  they  fired  upon  the  Japanese,  and  to  be  replaced  by 
the  Peace  Preservation  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Chinese  troops 
sufficiently  separated  from  the  Japanese. 

(3)  Adequate  measures  to  be  taken  for  curbing  the  activities  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  Blue  Shirts  and  Communists. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  these  terms.  They  were  of  a nature 
to  be  easily  complied  with.  Item  3 for  the  curbing  of  the  Blue  Shirts  and 
Communists  had  already  been  agreed  upon  long  before  this  incident. 
Both  the  Blue  Shirts  and  the  Communists  were  the  most  dangerous  and 
disturbing  elements  conducting  nefarious  yet  violent  anti-Japanese  cam- 
paigns both  among  the  civilian  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  soldiers.  To  restore 
normal  intercourse  between  Japan  and  China,  the  curbing  of  their  activities 
was  imperative. 

On  July  13,  General  Sung  Cheh-yuan,  Commander  of  the  29th  Army 
and  Chairman  of  the  Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council  (which  had  ample 
power  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  above)  went  to  Tientsin  and  took  up 
the  negotiations  with  Lieutenant-General  Katsuki,  Commander  of  the 
Japanese  garrison. 

General  Sung  virtually  accepted  the  above  terms  and  on  July  18,  ex- 
pressed to  General  Katsuki  his  regrets  over  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  incident. 
Thus  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  a speedy  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  III 


China’s  Will  to  War 

At  a time  when  Japanese  statesmen  have  clearly  shown  their  desire  to  view 
Chinese  affairs  by  a “new  concept,”  it  is  unfortunate  that  certain  asperities  in 
argument  have  lately  manifested  themselves  in  Chinese  comment  on  Sino-Japa- 
nese  relationships.  . . . The  man  who  cries  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood  is  apt 
to  receive  a nasty  shock.  So  also  is  he  who  banks  too  much  on  a forbearance 
which  emanates  from  a sense  of  strength  mistaken  by  him  for  weakness. 

North  China  Daily  News  ( British ) 
Shanghai,  May  22,  1937 


We  have  seen  that  by  July  18  the  competent  Chinese  authorities  in  North 
China  had  practically  agreed  to  settle  the  incident  locally  and  peaceably. 

But  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek’s  Government  at  Nanking  had  been 
bent  upon  provoking  war.  It  had  decided  to  strike  at  Japan  while  Japan’s 
military  preparations  were  not  completed.  It  had  exaggerated  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  events  as  the  short-lived  revolt  of  a small  body  of  Japanese 
soldiers  in  Tokyo  in  February,  1936,  and  it  hastened  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Japanese  Army  had  but  feet  of  clay.  It  believed  that  China 
had  at  least  an  even  chance  of  winning  a war  with  Japan  and  of  regaining 
the  lost  territory  of  Manchukuo. 

Nor  was  this  Chinese  belief  unnatural.  China  had  198  divisions  compris- 
ing 2,250,000  officers  and  men.  This  gigantic  army  has  further  been  re- 
enforced by  200,000  Communist  soldiers  whom  Nanking  worked  hard  to 
set  against  Japan. 

In  comparison  the  Japanese  Army  is  a puny  affair,  consisting  of  17 
divisions  of  250,000  officers  and  men,  peace  footing. 

China,  moreover,  had  acquired  in  large  numbers  modern  implements  of 
war  such  as  airplanes,  machine  guns,  tanks,  etc.,  with  foreign  instructors 
to  teach  Chinese  in  their  use.  Many  of  her  numerous  divisions  have  been 
trained  by  foreign  officers. 

Small  wonder  that  Chinese  military  leaders  had  decided  to  strike. 

Following  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  incident  of  July  7,  the  Nanking  Gov- 
ernment lost  no  time  in  sending  troops  to  the  North.  On  July  9 it  mobilized 
4 divisions.  It  also  mobilized  air  forces.  These,  of  course,  were  in  addition 
to  the  large  forces  already  in  North  China. 

By  July  19,  no  less  than  30  divisions  (about  200,000  men)  of  the  Chinese 
Army  had  been  concentrated  in  North  China.  Of  these  about  80,000  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Peiping. 

By  July  22  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek’s  own  divisions  had  entered 
Hopei  province.  This  was  in  violation  of  an  agreement  of  1935  under  which 
Nanking  pledged  itself  not  to  advance  any  of  its  troops  into  this  province. 
The  agreement  was  signed  by  General  Ho  Ying-chin,  Nanking’s  War  Min- 
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ister  and  Chairman  of  the  Peiping  branch  of  Nanking’s  Military  Council, 
and  by  General  Umedzu,  Commander  of  the  Japanese  Garrison  at  Tientsin. 

By  July  23  there  were  at  least  250,000  Chinese  soldiers  in  North  China. 
Such  a great  military  concentration,  such  a feverish  mobilization  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  Nanking’s  thirst  for  war. 

That  China  was  bent  upon  war  was  fully  recognized  by  competent  Ameri- 
can and  European  observers.  On  May  22  the  North  China  Daily  News, 
authoritative  British  newspaper  in  Shanghai,  sounded  this  warning  to 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek: 

“At  a time  when  Japanese  statesmen  have  clearly  shown  their  desire  to 
view  Chinese  affairs  by  a ‘New  Concept,’  it  is  unfortunate  that  certain 
asperities  in  argument  have  lately  manifested  themselves  in  Chinese  com- 
ment on  Sino- Japanese  relationships.  . . . The  danger  of  overcalling  a hand 
is  well-known  to  diplomatists  as  well  as  to  bridge  players.  The  success  of 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  China’s  equality 
of  status  as  the  result  of  his  unification  of  the  country,  will  only  be  preju- 
diced if  the  occasion  is  taken  to  claim  for  China  a measure  of  military  or 
political  strength  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  The  man  who  cries  before  he 
is  out  of  the  woods  is  apt  to  receive  a nasty  shock.  So  also  is  he  who  banks 
too  much  on  a forbearance  which  emanates  from  a sense  of  strength  mis- 
taken by  him  for  weakness.” 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Peffer,  a keen  critic  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  and  a sincere 
friend  of  China,  writing  from  Shanghai  last  April  in  Asia  (New  York)  for 
June,  struck  much  the  same  note  of  warning  against  China’s  “will  to  war.” 
Said  he : 

“What  needs  most  to  be  said  about  China  now  is  that  the  Chinese  are 
very  close  to  losing  their  balance.  If  they  do  not  pull  themselves  up,  they 
will  repeat  the  mistake  they  made  almost  ten  years  ago,  with  the  same 
disastrous  consequences.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  just  now  to  say  which  China 
has  more  to  fear:  Japan  or  China,  the  ambitions  of  the  Japanese  Army  or 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  latter,  I am  inclined  to  think. 
For  it  may  succeed  in  bringing  on  a war  that  is  not  easy  to  prevent  in  any 
case  but  that  could  still  be  prevented.  . . . 

“China  won  a great  moral  victory  last  autumn.  It  stood  off  Japan  by 
sheer  force  of  will.  But  the  victory  has  borne  an  over-confidence,  a reck- 
lessness and  an  impatience  to  exploit  the  victory  that  may  very  well  bring 
on  that  which  the  Chinese  have  had  most  reason  to  dread  till  now — a 
formal  attempt  by  Japan  to  conquer  the  country  by  force.  What  began  as 
a resignation  to  war  if  necessary,  as  a last  resort,  in  self-preservation,  is 
now  in  a fair  way  to  becoming  a will  to  war.  One  has  only  to  be  here  in 
China  for  forty-eight  hours  to  be  shocked  by  the  recklessness  with  which 
not  only  students  but  mature  and  influential  Chinese  talk  and  think  of 
war.” 

It  was  this  Will  to  War  on  the  part  of  China  which  defeated  Japan’s 
Will  to  Peace  this  year. 

By  July  11  the  Japanese  Government,  while  ordering  the  Japanese  mili- 
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tary  authorities  on  the  spot  to  endeavor  for  peaceful  settlement,  had  been 
forced  to  take  cognizance  of  China’s  feverish  war  activities  which  had  im- 
mediately followed  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  incident. 

On  July  19,  the  Nanking  Government  flatly  notified  Japan  that  it  would 
recognize  no  local  settlement  of  the  incident,  and  that  Tokyo  must  nego- 
tiate directly  with  Nanking.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  Nanking  would 
reject  the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council  and  the  Commander  of  the  Japanese  Gar- 
rison. 

The  Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council  was  organized  in  1935  with  the  ex- 
plicit agreement  of  the  Nanking  Government.  It  had  settled  many  impor- 
tant local  questions  such  as  restoration  of  mail  and  railway  communica- 
tions between  Manchukuo  and  North  China,  and  the  establishment  of 
customs  offices  along  the  Manchukuo-Chinese  border.  It  had  also  amicably 
settled  delicate  questions  arising  from  the  murder  by  anti-Japanese  Blue 
Shirts  of  three  Chinese  newspaper  publishers  friendly  to  Japan,  and  the 
assassination  of  a pro-Japanese  Commander  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps 
at  Luan-chow. 

All  this  while,  the  Nanking  Government  never  raised  any  objection  to 
such  local  settlements  of  such  local  matters. 

Now,  however,  China’s  military  leaders  are  evidently  convinced  that  they 
are  prepared  to  confront  Japan  in  the  arena. 

Hence  their  flat  rejection  of  the  Japanese  proposal  for  a peaceable  local 
settlement. 

Japan  insists  upon  peaceable  local  settlement  of  this  matter  (1)  because 
preservation  of  the  local  autonomy  enunciated  by  the  Hopei-Chahar  Po- 
litical Council  was  deemed  essential  to  peaceful,  normal  relations  between 
North  China,  Manchukuo  and  Japan,  (2)  because  the  increasing  extension 
of  Nationalist  influence  in  North  China  also  meant  Communist  and  Blue 
Shirt  inroads,  (3)  because  such  a condition  will  lead  to  the  joining  of  forces 
between  these  disturbing  elements  and  the  red  regime  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Japan  Strives  for  Peace 

The  central  authority  has  grown  weaker  and  weaker  until  at  present  its 
mandates  are  practically  without  effect.  In  the  meantime  the  military  leaders 
in  the  various  provinces,  realizing  their  power  and  subject  to  no  restraining  in- 
fluence, have  worked  each  for  himself,  rising  and  falling  like  the  tide.  Tem- 
porary combinations  are  effected  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  anyone  who 
appears  to  be  gaining  the  ascendancy;  but  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  allies 
split  up  to  fight  among  themselves,  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  another  effort  at 
military  consolidation. 

Walter  H.  Mallory  in  his  China:  Land  of  Famine. 


We  have  noted  that  by  July  19  the  semi-autonomous  North  China  au- 
thorities (the  Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council)  had  taken  a definite  step 
toward  the  speedy  liquidation  of  the  incident  started  at  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  on  July  7. 

But  with  the  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek’s  Nanking  Government  bent 
upon  war,  mobilizing  250,000  soldiers  in  North  China  alone,  urging  the 
local  war  lords  to  fight  the  Japanese,  using  Blue  Shirts  and  Communists  to 
stir  up  anti-Japanese  agitation  among  the  soldiers  and  populace,  and 
vetoing  in  advance  any  local  settlement  of  the  question,  Japan’s  hope  for  a 
peaceable  liquidation  was  doomed. 

Small  wonder  the  officers  and  men  of  the  37th  division,  which  provoked 
the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  incident,  continued  defiant  and  recalcitrant — this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  division  belonged  to  the  29th  Army  whose 
Commander  in  Chief  was  General  Sung  Cheh-yuan  himself  who  had  agreed 
upon  a peaceable  local  settlement.  Other  divisions  were  equally  defiant. 

On  July  20,  despite  Sung  Cheh-yuan’s  pledge,  the  troops  of  the  37th 
division  renewed  attack  upon  the  Japanese,  again  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Marco  Polo  Bridge. 

Again  General  Sung  Cheh-yuan  assured  General  Katsuki,  the  Japanese 
Commander,  that  he  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  37th  division  by 
noon  of  July  21. 

On  the  same  day,  July  21,  at  11  A.M.,  at  Nanking,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kaishek  held  a war  Council,  and  formulated  war-like  measures 
against  Japan. 

On  July  23  General  Hsiung  Pin,  assistant  chief  of  Nanking’s  General 
Staff,  a right-hand  man  of  Chiang  Kaishek,  flew  to  Peiping  and  Paotingfu 
(Capital  of  Hopei  Province,  90  miles  south  of  Peiping)  and  admonished 
the  local  armies  to  fight  the  Japanese,  and  promised  a generous  aid  with 
money,  men,  and  arms  from  Nanking. 

No  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  General  Sung  Cheh-yuan’s  pledge  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  37th  division,  this  same  army  continued  to  remain 
practically  in  the  same  position  facing  the  Japanese. 
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Still,  on  July  25,  the  Japanese  Commander  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  incident  would  be  peaceably  settled. 

Even  as  he  was  speaking  those  optimistic  words,  the  Chinese  army  cut 
the  Japanese  military  telephone  line  between  Peiping  and  Tientsin.  It 
was  found  that  the  line  was  cut  at  Langfang,  half  way  between  those  two 
cities. 

On  July  25,  at  4:20  P.M.,  a corps  of  Japanese  engineers  accompanied 
by  a company  of  soldiers,  went  to  Langfang  under  an  explicit  understand- 
ing with  General  Chang  Tsu-Chung,  Commander  of  the  38th  division  which 
occupied  that  area. 

By  11  P.M.  on  the  same  day  the  repair  work  had  been  done.  The 
Japanese  engineers  and  soldiers  were  eating  supper  at  the  railway  station. 
Suddenly  these  Japanese,  while  still  eating,  were  attacked  by  Chinese 
soldiers  using  rifles,  hand  grenades,  machine  guns,  even  trench  mortars. 

The  Japanese,  under  cover  of  darkness,  stood  the  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  enormously  superior  numbers.  Using  the  field  telephone  line  they  had 
just  repaired,  they  notified  their  headquarters  at  Tientsin. 

Langfang  is  some  40  miles  from  Tientsin — too  far  to  send  a rescue 
force  by  ordinary  means  when  the  besieged  party  was  in  an  imminent 
danger  of  annihilation. 

So  at  7 A.M.  the  next  day  (July  26)  several  Japanese  planes  were  sent 
to  Langfang,  bombed  the  Chinese  position,  and  rescued  the  Japanese. 

It  was  the  old  Chinese  story — the  Commander  of  this  Chinese  division 
had  agreed  to  let  the  Japanese  repair  the  wire,  but  his  subordinates, 
whether  with  the  connivance  of  their  commander  or  not,  attempted  to 
massacre  the  Japanese. 

By  then  General  Katsuki,  the  Japanese  Commander,  had  reluctantly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  Commanders  could  not  be  trusted, 
either  because  their  orders  were  disregarded  by  their  subordinates,  or 
because  they  were  themselves  treacherous,  or  because  they  were  forced 
to  eat  their  own  words  under  Nanking’s  promptings. 

Consequently,  on  July  25,  the  Japanese  Commander  sent  to  General 
Sung  Cheh-yuan  a note  which  proved  to  be  the  ultimatum.  The  note 
voiced  regret  at  the  occurrence  of  new  clashes  and  blamed  them  entirely 
on  the  failure  of  the  29th  Army  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
concluded  with  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  also  on  that  army’s  main- 
tenance of  a provocative  attitude. 

If  the  29th  Army  authorities  still  intended  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  the  note  demanded  that  they  demonstrate  their  sincerity  by 
promptly  effecting  a complete  evacuation  of  the  entire  Peiping  area  by  the 
37th  Division. 

The  note  specified  that  the  troops  of  the  37th  Division  near  Lukouchiao 
and  Papaoshan  be  withdrawn  “by  noon  tomorrow,”  July  26,  to  Chang- 
sintien,  south  of  Lukouchiao;  that  all  troops  of  the  same  division  imme- 
diately leave  Peiping;  and  that  these  troops,  together  with  those  of  the 
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37th  division  stationed  at  Hsiyuan,  a short  distance  northwest  of  Peiping, 
be  moved  from  the  area  north  of  the  Peiping-Hankow  Railway  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Yungting  River  by  Wednesday  noon,  July  28th. 

Specifying  further  that  all  these  troops  must  be  withdrawn  promptly 
to  the  Paoting  area,  90  miles  south  of  Peiping  on  the  Peiping-Hankow 
Railway,  Lieutenant-General  Katsuki  warned  that,  should  the  Chinese  fail 
to  carry  out  the  demand,  the  Japanese  Army  would  be  “compelled  to  con- 
clude that  the  29th  Army’s  authorities  lack  sincerity,  and  to  take  any  action 
it  may  deem  appropriate.”  In  that  event  the  29th  Army  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  anything  that  might  happen. 

Needless  to  say  these  terms  were  not  complied  with.  So,  on  July  28, 
at  5 A.M.,  the  Japanese  troops  began  to  march  toward  the  Chinese  lines. 

On  July  27  the  Japanese  Cabinet  abandoned  the  hope  for  peaceable 
settlement,  and  ordered  the  mobilization  of  reenforcements  to  China.  Note 
the  date.  Three  weeks  had  elapsed  before  Japan  ordered  home  troops  to 
the  scene  of  trouble  while  Nanking  had  mobilized  on  July  9.  For  21  days 
Japan  strove  to  minimize  and  localize  the  clash  and  to  arrive  at  an  amicable 
solution.  But  China  was  bent  upon  war. 

Strangely,  on  July  27,  at  11  P.M.,  the  Nanking  Government  came  forth 
with  a vaguely  couched  overture  that  it  would  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  North  China  authorities 
and  the  Japanese  garrison  commander.  It  was  too  late.  Nanking  itself  had 
cast  the  die.  It  had  virtually  said  to  the  Japanese,  “Come  on  and  fight  if 
you  dare.”  It  was  evident  that  this  eleventh  hour  overture  was  made 
merely  for  foreign  consumption — to  clothe  with  plausibility  the  pretense 
that  China  wanted  peace.  It  was  made  with  full  knowledge  that  it  was  all 
too  late  to  be  practicable. 

Furthermore,  events  in  North  China  during  the  preceding  three  weeks 
had  conclusively  proved,  as  we  have  noted,  that  China’s  words  could  not 
be  trusted.  Had  Nanking  really  wanted  to  negotiate  it  should  have  can- 
celled its  warlike  preparation  and  withdrawn  the  troops  from  certain  areas 
in  North  China.  This  Nanking  dared  not  to  do.  It  had  overcalled  its  hand, 
fanning  anti-Japanese  feeling  among  the  soldiers  as  well  as  among  the 
masses.  It  had  sowed  the  wind.  It  was  destined  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

On  July  29,  3,000  soldiers  of  the  29th  Army  massacred  more  than  200 
Japanese  civilians  in  Tungchow,  north  of  Peiping. 

Almost  simultaneously,  on  the  same  day,  soldiers  of  the  29th  Army 
launched  attack  upon  the  Japanese  concession  at  Tientsin  with  more  than 
10,000  Japanese  civilians  living  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Enter  Shanghai 

The  Japanese  did  not  want  a repetition  of  the  fighting  here  and  exhibited 
forbearance  and  patience  and  did  everything  possible  to  avoid  aggravating  the 
situation.  But  they  were  literally  pushed  into  the  clash  by  the  Chinese,  who 
seemed  intent  on  involving  the  foreign  area  and  foreign  interests  in  this  clash. 

New  York  Times  Shanghai  Dispatch,  August  30,  1937 


When  China  is  involved  in  trouble  with  Japan  in  the  North,  there  is 
always  trouble  in  the  South,  particularly  the  Shanghai  sector.  It  was  so  in 
1932.  So  it  is  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  In  order  to  divide  and  weaken  the  Japanese 
Army  in  North  China,  the  Chinese  strategists  think  it  a good  move  to 
“start  something”  in  the  South. 

In  the  Shanghai  sector  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek’s  crack  divisions 
are  firmly  entrenched.  They  are  provided  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
modern  warfare.  Their  underground  and  surface  fortifications  are  supposed 
to  be  impregnable.  Here  they  fight  in  a terrain  familiar  to  them  but  strange 
to  the  Japanese.  Everything  is  to  their  own  advantage.  The  temptation  is 
too  great  for  them  not  to  draw  the  Japanese  to  this  vantage  ground. 

As  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on  September  19,  editorially  ob- 
served, the  Shanghai  part  of  the  present  conflict 
“was  precipitated  by  hot-heads  in  Nanking  who  seem  to  have  thought  that 
it  would  be  a great  moral  victory  and  would  give  China’s  cause  much  ad- 
vertising abroad,  if  the  Japanese  Navy’s  six  or  eight  thousand  marines 
could  be  driven  out  of  Shanghai  before  the  army  could  come  to  their 
support.” 

At  Shanghai,  even  more  than  at  Peiping,  the  Japanese  were  eager  for 
peace.  Obviously,  it  was  to  their  advantage  not  to  divide  their  forces  while 
the  North  China  situation  was  so  serious.  But  here,  as  in  the  North,  China 
precipitated  an  “incident.” 

On  August  9,  at  6 P.M.,  a Japanese  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Oyama 
and  his  seaman  chauffeur,  while  driving  along  Monument  Road,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Settlement,  were  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  a 
large  body  of  Chinese  soldiers  of  the  so-called  Peace  Preservation  Corps. 

Oyama  was  instantly  killed,  with  more  than  thirty  bullets  riddling  his 
body.  His  seaman  aide  was  seriously  wounded  and  died  shortly  afterward. 
Both  Oyama  and  the  sailor  belonged  to  the  Japanese  naval  headquarters 
in  the  International  Settlement. 

The  Monument  Road  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Settlement  and  is  open  to  the  passage  and  residence  of  all  foreigners.  There 
was  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  two  Japanese  should  be  attacked.  Lieu- 
tenant Oyama  was  not  armed,  nor  was  his  seaman  aide.  Yet  they  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 
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Furthermore,  the  above  road  is  in  the  demilitarized  zone  established  by 
the  truce  agreement  of  May,  1932,  concluded  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  military  authorities  after  a brief  fighting  at  Shanghai  in  that 
Spring.  This  zone  extended  for  some  15  miles  to  the  North,  West,  and 
South  of  the  foreign  area.  The  agreement  was  witnessed  and  thus  virtually 
approved  by  British,  American,  French,  and  Italian  representatives.  In 
order  to  supervise  the  execution  and  operation  of  that  agreement  a per- 
manent International  Committee,  consisting  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  British, 
American,  French,  and  Italian  representatives  was  organized. 

Within  the  demilitarized  zone  no  regular  Chinese  soldiers  were  to  be 
stationed,  but  only  a Chinese  police  force  known  as  the  Peace  Preservation 
Corps,  over  whose  organization,  equipment,  and  distribution  there  was  no 
foreign  supervision.  At  the  time  the  above  murder  took  place,  this  police 
force  was  known  to  comprise  some  20,000  men  who  were  in  reality  soldiers. 

The  men  on  the  staff  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps  were  not  to  carry 
rifles,  but  only  pistols.  But  an  autopsy  of  the  murdered  Japanese  Navy  men 
showed  that  the  bullets  lodged  in  their  bodies  were  from  rifles. 

For  some  time  before  the  murder  incident,  the  foreigners  in  Shanghai 
had  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chinese,  in  violation  of  the  1932  truce 
agreement,  had  smuggled  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  even  cannon  into  the 
demilitarized  zone.  This  could  be  easily  done,  as  the  International  Com- 
mittee had  no  authority  to  supervise  the  military  equipment  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Corps  in  that  zone. 

On  August  10,  the  morning  following  the  murder,  the  Japanese  Consul 
General  in  Shanghai  requested  a meeting  of  the  aforesaid  International 
Committee  of  which  the  foreign  consuls  concerned  and  the  Chinese  Mayor 
of  Shanghai,  Mr.  O.  K.  Yui,  were  members. 

At  this  meeting  the  Japanese  made  a full  report  on  the  murder  incident, 
and  proposed  that  the  Chinese  Peace  Preservation  Corps  be  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  section  adjacent  to  the  International  Settlement  and 
the  French  Concession. 

The  foreign  members  of  the  Committee  approved  this  plan,  while  Mayor 
Yui  promised  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  it  out.  Meanwhile 
Vice-Admiral  Kiyoshi  Hasegawa  instructed  the  Japanese  Naval  headquar- 
ters in  the  International  Settlement  to  keep  cool  and  do  nothing  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  He  landed  no  marines. 

On  August  11,  Mayor  Yui,  evidently  under  pressure  from  Nanking’s 
military  authorities,  abruptly  notified  the  Japanese  Consul  that  he  was 
“powerless”  and  “could  do  nothing.”  Consequently,  on  that  evening,  a con- 
tingent of  Japanese  marines  were  landed  for  precaution. 

By  the  morning  of  August  12,  it  had  become  clear  that  Chinese  regulars, 
in  addition  to  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps,  had  poured  into  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  even  occupied  Chapei,  contiguous  to  the  Japanese  section 
of  the  International  Settlement. 

Alarmed  by  this,  the  International  Committee  held  another  meeting  at 
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4 P.M.  on  the  same  day,  August  12.  The  Japanese  again  proposed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops  from  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  the 
proposal  was  futile  as  the  Chinese  militarist  temper  had  become  such  as 
to  defy  any  foreign  mediation  or  good  offices. 

The  next  morning,  August  13,  skirmishes  were  fought  between  Chinese 
regulars  and  Japanese  marines. 

On  August  14  the  British  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Tokyo  suggested  to  the 
Japanese  Government  (1)  that  the  Chinese  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  International  Settlement  and  the  French  Concession, 
(2)  that  the  Japanese  marines,  who  had  been  newly  landed,  be  withdrawn 
from  the  International  Settlement,  (3)  that  the  area  evacuated  by  the 
Chinese  troops  be  policed  by  an  international  force. 

Japan  was  favorably  inclined  toward  this  suggestion.  Just  then  news 
reached  Tokyo  Jhat  Chinese  planes  had  launched  aerial  bombing  aimed  at 
the  Japanese  flagship  “Idzumo,”  the  Japanese  Consulate  buildings,  Japanese 
naval  headquarters,  and  Japanese  cotton  mills  in  the  International  Settle- 
ment. This  rendered  the  consideration  of  the  British  proposal  impracticable. 
Japan  had  to  conclude  that  China  was  bent  upon  war.  Since  then  Japan 
declined  to  consider  any  foreign  mediation  similar  to  the  above  British 
proposal. 

The  authoritative  New  York  Times  correspondent  at  Shanghai,  on  August 
30,  reported: 

“Official  foreign  observers  and  officials  of  various  foreign  governments 
who  participated  in  various  conferences  here  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  out- 
break of  local  hostilities,  agree  that  the  Japanese  exhibited' the  utmost  re- 
straint under  provocation,  even  for  several  days  keeping  all  of  the  Japanese 
landing  force  off  the  streets  and  strictly  within  their  own  barracks,  although 
the  move  somewhat  endangered  Japanese  lives  and  properties. 

“ ‘Opinions  may  differ  regarding  the  responsibility  for  opening  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  vicinity  of  Peiping  early  in  July,’  said  one  foreign  official  who 
was  a participant  in  the  conferences  held  here  before  August  13,  ‘but  con- 
cerning the  Shanghai  hostilities  the  records  will  justify  only  one  decision. 
The  Japanese  did  not  want  a repetition  of  the  fighting  here  and  exhibited 
forbearance  and  patience  and  did  everything  possible  to  avoid  aggravating 
the  situation.  But  they  were  literally  pushed  into  the  clash  by  the  Chinese, 
who  seemed  intent  on  involving  the  foreign  area  and  foreign  interests  in 
this  clash.’  ” 

Mr.  Victor  Keen,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  correspondent  in  Shang- 
hai, under  date  of  September  16,  expresses  the  same  view: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  forced  fighting  in  the  Shanghai 
areas,  while  foreign  powers  took  little  cognizance  of  the  fighting  in  north 
China.  It  was  hoped  that  by  making  a last  stand  at  Shanghai,  possibly 
some  form  of  intervention  or  at  least  greater  notice  of  China’s  case  would 
be  taken.  Furthermore,  the  terrain  north  of  Shanghai  was  much  more  suit- 
able for  defensive  action  than  that  of  North  China.  The  best  Chinese 
troops  also  were  in  this  area.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A Campaign  of  Lies 

The  paramount  desire  in  the  minds  of  a vast  majority  of  American  citizens 
at  present  is  neutrality  and  peace  at  almost  any  price.  How  to  cause  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  America  to  change,  London  and  Paris  diplomats  ask.  Build  up 
a villain,  is  their  answer,  produce  an  undiluted  criminal,  replete  with  surround- 
ing stories  of  brutalities  and  cruelties. 

BOAKE  CARTER,  in  the  New  York  Mirror  and  other  papers. 


When  a Chinese  airplane  bombed  the  Cathay  and  Palace  Hotels,  the  best 
foreign  hostelries  in  the  International  Settlement,  China’s  official  propa- 
ganda bureau  spread  news  that  the  bomber  was  Japanese. 

“Within  24  hours,”  writes  Mr.  Mark  J.  Ginsbourg,  Shanghai  correspon- 
dent of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Post,  the  propaganda  bureau  “issued  an 
essential  correction  informing  one  and  all  that  as  a result  of  a thorough 
investigation  by  our  staff  members,  it  was  learned  that  the  bomber  in 
question  was  Chinese,  not  Japanese. 

Again,  on  August  22,  Chinese  planes  bombed  the  International  Settle- 
ment, this  time  hitting  the  Sincere  and  Wing-on  department  stores.  Again 
the  Chinese  propaganda  bureau  declared  that  the  missiles  were  from 
Japanese  planes. 

The  New  York  Times  Shanghai  correspondent,  to  avoid  Chinese  censor- 
ship, filed  his  dispatches  on  this  bombing  at  Hongkong,  instead  of  at  Shang- 
hai, so  that  he  could  tell  the  truth. 

His  dispatch  dated  Hongkong,  August  27  (five  days  after  the  bombing), 
said  in  part: 

“That  some  International  action  should  be  agreed  upon  providing  for 
armed  measures  or  other  restraints  to  prevent  irresponsible  Chinese  aerial 
bombing  and  the  killing  of  helpless  civilians  in  Shanghai’s  International 
Settlement  and  the  French  Concession  is  the  consensus  of  foreign  consular, 
naval  and  military  officials  in  Shanghai.” 

That  same  dispatch  complained  of  Chinese  censorship,  saying: 

“Chinese  censors  struck  the  foregoing  facts  and  opinions  from  cables  and 
radio  messages  filed  and  even  changed  news  cables  to  make  it  appear  that 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  foreign  officials  here  that  possibly  the  bombs 
came  from  Japanese  planes,  but  this  is  distinctly  not  true.” 

Further,  the  New  York  Times  dispatch,  dated  Hongkong,  September  6, 
says  about  the  same  bombing: 

“The  Chinese  disavowed  responsibility,  declaring  that  the  missiles  were 
from  Japanese  planes.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  definitely  determined 
that  these  bombs  were  both  of  Italian  manufacture  bought  by  China  from 
Italy.  American  and  British  naval  investigators  here  concur  in  this  finding 
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and  Italian  officials  admit  the  origin  of  the  bombs.  This  seems  conclusive 
proof,  since  the  Italians  say  Japan  never  bought  any  such  war  supplies 
from  Italy.” 

Remember  that  all  these  American  correspondents  at  Shanghai  are 
genuine  friends  of  China.  Their  sympathies  are  for  the  Chinese.  Yet  they 
could  not  stand  China’s  campaign  of  lies — such  flagrant  lies  as  have  sel- 
dom been  indulged  in  by  any  responsible  agency  of  any  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

If,  as  the  New  York  Times  Shanghai  correspondent  says,  the  Chinese 
censors  are  so  bold  as  to  strike  out  words  written  by  foreign  correspondents 
and  write  in  entirely  different  words,  the  world  must  be  wary  of  news 
emanating  from  Nanking,  Shanghai,  or  Canton  about  allegedly  indiscrimi- 
nate bombings  by  Japanese  planes  over  Chinese  cities. 

These  dispatches  always  give  prominence  to  civilian  casualties  from 
Japanese  bombings,  but  omit  damages  suffered  by  Chinese  military  estab- 
lishments or  Government  buildings,  of  which  the  Japanese  authorities  have 
records  as  accurate  as  such  records  could  be. 

The  Nanking  correspondent  of  an  Occidental  news  agency  with  world- 
wide ramifications  has  been  an  American  educated  Chinese  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  Nanking  Foreign  Office. 

This  campaign  of  lies  extends  to  press  wirephotos  and  newsreels  from 
China.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  foreign  news  agencies  in  China  employ 
Chinese  photographers  along  with  their  own  countrymen.  That,  perhaps,  ac- 
counts for  the  pollution  of  Chinese  wire  photos  and  newsreels.  What  guaran- 
tee is  there  against  such  pollution,  if  even  news  dispatches  are  changed  to 
suit  the  Chinese  censors? 

Certain  American  theatres  have  been  displaying  newsreels,  showing  two 
Chinese,  blindfolded  and  kneeling,  being  shot.  Investigation  proved  that 
the  films  were  made  in  1931,  and  that  the  victims  were  Chinese  looters 
shot  by  Chinese.  When  this  was  proved,  the  films  were  withdrawn. 

Recently,  many  American  newspapers  printed  a photograph,  showing  a 
Chinese  woman,  blindfolded  and  tied,  being  used  as  target  for  bayonet 
practice  by  a Japanese  soldier!  The  face  of  this  soldier  is  not  Japanese, 
but  distinctly  Chinese.  The  blindfolded  figure  appeared  like  a dummy 
rather  than  a human  being.  The  picture  showed  the  soldier  sticking  his 
bayonet  into  the  body,  but  no  blood  flows  out  of  it ! 

When  Colonel  T.  Tokahashi,  of  the  Japanese  army,  was  confronted  by 
New  York  reporters  with  this  photograph,  he  said:  “The  technique  of  the 
Japanese  soldier  as  we  are  trained  is  entirely  different  than  that  displayed 
in  the  photographs.  We  do  bayonet  charges  from  the  hips  up.  The 
soldiers  do  not  use  their  weapons  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  photographs. 
If  a Japanese  soldier  affect  the  poses  shown  by  the  persons  practicing  in 
the  pictures  he  would  be  punished.” 

Finally,  a few  of  the  typical  specimens  of  the  way  the  American  press 
misconstrued,  unintentionally  of  course,  Admiral  Hasegawa’s  chivalrous 
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forewarning  (Official  Document  No.  X)  of  his  intention  of  bombing  “the 
Chinese  forces  as  well  as  all  establishments  pertaining  to  military  operations 
in  and  around  Nanking”: 

1.  “To  blow  Nanking  off  the  Map”  (New  York  Daily  News  based  upon 
a United  Press  dispatch,  Sept.  20). 

2.  “Concentrated  air  attacks  on  all  sections  of  Nanking”  (New  York 
Times,  Sept.  20). 

3.  “Unrestricted  aerial  bombing  of  Nanking”  (New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Sept.  20). 

4.  “Japan  massed  a gigantic  warplane  fleet  today  to  destroy  Nanking, 
capital  of  China  and  home  of  more  than  1,000,000  people”  (New  York 
World  Telegram,  Sept.  20). 

5.  “Japanese  hope  to  raze  Nanking  to  the  ground”  (New  York  Journal- 
American,  Sept.  20,  based  upon  an  International  News  Service  dispatch). 

6.  “Japanese  determination  to  raze  China’s  modern  capital”  (Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Sept.  20,  based  upon  Associated  Press  dispatch). 

7.  “Apparent  determination  to  raze  China’s  modern  capital”  (New  York 
Post,  ditto). 

8.  “That  Japan  intends  to  attempt  to  demolish  Nanking  as  a city  and 
as  a seat  of  government  and  reduce  all  the  fine  new  buildings  in  China’s 
ten-year-old  capital  to  blackened  rubbish  heaps  was  clearly  indicated  by 
Admiral  Hasegawa’s  declaration  that  he  means  to  strike  a paralyzing  blow, 
hoping  thereby  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  conflict”  (New  York  Times  special 
dispatch  from  Shanghai,  Sept.  21). 

Only  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  special  Shanghai  dispatch  by  Mr. 
Victor  Keen  gave  the  full  text  of  Admiral  Hasegawa’s  warning,  and  re- 
ported judiciously. 
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Part  II 

Leading  to  the  Crisis 


Japan  was  once  our  best  and  most  faithful  friend  among  the 
nations.  We  lost  her  confidence  and  friendship  when  we  began 
to  base  our  foreign  policies  on  the  subtle  advice  of  Europe’s 
diplomats  and  statesmen,  playing  their  own  games  of  empire. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  The  Digest. 


Participation  in  an  advisory  committee  aiming  at  the  con- 
demnation of  one  of  the  belligerents  in  a foreign  war,  risks  the 
abandonment  of  neutrality  by  becoming  a party  to  a common 
front,  and  in  the  present  case,  an  anti-Japanese  front,  and 
might  lead  to  acts  which  Japan  will  construe  as  hostile.  If  this 
happens,  it  would  be  done,  I venture  to  believe,  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  but  of  other  nations. 

Professor  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Yale  University. 


CHAPTER  VII 


China’s  First  Opportunity 

In  private  conversations  with  the  members  of  the  Yamen  (Imperial  Chinese 
Government)  I have  tried  to  turn  their  views  from  the  spectre  of  intervention 
to  what  I conceive  to  be  China’s  true  policy,  and  that  is  a sincere,  friendly, 
rapprochement  with  Japan. 

HON.  CHARLES  DENBY,  American  Minister  to  China,  1895. 

Back  in  1904-5  Japan,  a little  David,  fought  Czarist  Russia,  a colossal 
Goliath,  upon  Chinese  soil.  She  fought  first  to  save  China,  and  secondly 
to  save  herself.  The  two  were  the  same  thing,  because  Russian  absorption 
of  China  meant  Japan’s  own  eventual  doom. 

While  Japan  was  fighting  to  save  China,  what  was  China  doing?  China, 
instead  of  cooperating  with  Japan,  secretly  helped  Russia.  Secretly  she 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Russia  against  Japan. 

Yet,  despite  all  Chinese  obstructions,  puny  Japan  defeated  the  Russian 
colossus,  and  gave  back  to  China  the  vast  territory  of  Manchuria  which 
Russia  had  planned  to  annex.  In  this  titanic  struggle  Japan  sacrificed  un- 
numbered lives  and  untold  treasure. 

At  the  end  of  the  struggle  all  that  Japan  asked  for  and  obtained  was  a 
speck  of  territory  around  Port  Arthur  (the  Russian  Gibraltar  of  yester- 
years), a few  hundred  miles  of  railways,  and  a few  mines  along  them.  These 
she  took,  not  from  China,  but  from  Russia.  Their  retention  by  Japan  was 
a measure  of  safeguard  against  Russia’s  renewed  advance. 

Japan,  acting  so  magnanimously,  hoped  that  China  might  reciprocate. 
She  hoped  China  would  cooperate  with  her  in  the  development  of  Man- 
churia’s resources,  and  in  the  strengthening  of  its  defense  against  Russia’s 
possible,  even  probable,  “comeback.” 

Here  was  China’s  opportunity.  She  could  have  made  Japan  her  true 
friend,  ready  to  stand  by  her  through  thick  and  thin.  With  Japanese  help, 
China  could  have  developed  Manchuria,  and  made  it  a bulwark  against 
further  Russian  aggression. 

Instead,  China  flirted  with  the  bigger  powers  of  the  Occident,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Russia,  which  had  only  yesterday  schemed  China’s  destruction. 

China  reasoned:  “Japan  is  small  and  poor.  She  was  admitted  into  the 
family  of  powers  only  recently.  In  Europe  and  America  there  are  nations, 
rich  and  powerful.  These  we  must  befriend,  and  by  so  doing  we  could 
perhaps  drive  Japan  out  of  Manchuria.” 

So  reasoning,  China  invited  this,  that  and  the  other  powers  into  Man- 
churia, all  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  Japanese  foothold — the 
foothold  which  Japan  had  considered  essential  to  preserve  herself  and 
China  against  a possible  Russian  revenge. 

Thus  did  China  throw  away  her  first  opportunity — a pitiable  case  of 
shortsightedness. 
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The  record  of  the  events  which  followed  is  a record  of  Japan’s  struggle 
to  secure  her  position  in  the  face  of  China’s  constant  obstruction,  and 
China’s  never-ceasing  intrigue  with  Western  powers  behind  Japan’s  back. 
The  so-called  “Twenty-One  Japanese  Demands”  upon  China  in  1915,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  that  struggle.  Japan,  unable  to  persuade  China  to 
cooperate  with  her,  was  sometimes  forced  to  take  drastic  measures,  much 
to  her  own  distaste  and  regret. 

History  repeats  itself.  Thirty-two  years  ago  Japan  saved  China  and  her- 
self from  “White”  domination  of  Czarist  Russia.  Today  she  is  again  striv- 
ing to  save  China  and  herself  from  much  the  same  danger— this  time  “Red” 
domination  of  Communist  Imperialism  which  has  already  appropriated 
Outer  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  (Chinese  Turkestan). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


China  Scraps  Treaties 

No  nation  which  refuses  to  exercise  forbearance  and  to  respect  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  others  can  long  remain  strong  and  retain  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  other  nations.  No  nation  ever  loses  its  dignity  or  good  standing  by 
conciliating  its  differences,  and  by  exercising  great  patience  with,  and  con- 
sideration for,  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

—PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1921-2  furnished  China  with  another 
opportunity  for  befriending  Japan.  China  cast  it  to  the  wind,  as  she  did 
her  first  opportunity.  Blindly,  she  continued  to  follow  the  old  policy  of  wil- 
ful antagonism  toward  Japan. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  Japan  made  considerable  concessions  to 
China — concessions  no  other  power  similarly  situated  would  have  made. 

In  Shantung  she  gave  back  to  China  all  the  important  rights  which  she 
had  obtained,  not  from  China,  but  from  Germany. 

In  Manchuria  itself  Japan  gave  up  certain  important  concessions  which 
she  had  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government. 

Japan  withdrew  troops  which  she  had  placed  in  certain  interior  points 
in  China  for  the  necessary  protection  of  her  nationals. 

She  formally  and  definitely  renounced  her  proposals  which  constituted 
group  V of  the  so-called  twenty-one  demands  of  1915 — proposals  which 
had  been  on  the  tapis. 

These  Japanese  sacrifices  were  not  entirely  disinterested.  Japan  made 
them  in  the  hope  that  henceforth  China  would  change  her  policy  of  an- 
tagonism towards  her  and  that  the  two  nations  might  enter  into  a new 
era  of  cooperation  for  the  good  of  both. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  Washington  Conference,  Baron  Shidehara,  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  made  this  statement: 

“Japan  believes  that  she  has  made  to  China  every  possible  concession, 
consistent  with  the  sense  of  reason,  fairness  and  honor.  She  does  not  regret 
it.  She  rejoices  in  the  thought  that  the  sacrifice  which  she  has  offered  will 
not  be  in  vain,  in  the  greater  cause  of  international  friendship  and  good 
will. 

“We  are  vitally  interested  in  a speedy  establishment  of  peace  and  unity 
in  China,  and  in  the  economic  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  that  we  must  look  primarily  for  raw 
materials  and  for  the  markets  where  our  manufactured  articles  may  be 
sold.  Neither  raw  materials  nor  the  markets  can  be  had,  unless  order,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  reign  in  China  under  good  and  stable  government. 
With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  nationals  resident  in  China,  with 
enormous  amounts  of  our  capital  invested  there,  and  with  our  own  national 
existence  largely  dependent  on  that  of  our  neighbor,  we  are  naturally  in- 
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terested  in  that  country  to  a greater  extent  than  any  of  the  countries  re- 
motely situated.” 

Here  was  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  Japan  was  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  China  on  the  broad  principle  of  live  and  let  live. 

Following  the  Washington  Conference,  Japan  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
spirit  which  she  had  expressed  at  that  conference.  Take,  for  instance,  her 
attitude  relative  to  the  Lincheng  incident. 

In  May,  1923,  the  so-called  “Blue  Express”  on  the  Nanking-Tientsin 
railway  was  carrying  thirty-five  European  and  American  tourists,  including 
several  women,  from  Nanking  to  Peking.  They  were  all  captured  by  bandits 
at  Lincheng,  in  Shantung  province,  and  were  held  for  ransom  for  several 
weeks.  For  several  weeks  the  captives  were  subjected  to  indescribable 
privation — cold,  hunger,  thirst,  sleepless  nights. 

The  foreign  powers  were  so  shocked  that  some  of  them  informally  pro- 
posed that  all  of  the  main  railways  in  China  be  guarded  by  an  international 
police  force  under  foreign  control.  A certain  European  power  or  powers 
approached  Japan  with  this  suggestion.  Had  Japan  endorsed  it,  China  might 
have  lost  control  of  her  own  railways. 

Japan,  remembering  the  idealism  professed  by  the  powers  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  objected  to  the  suggestion — which,  of  course,  nipped  the 
plan  in  the  bud. 

Even  at  the  Opium  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1925,  Japan  cooperated  with 
China  with  a view  to  the  abolition  of  opium  traffic  in  China. 

In  1925,  Baron  Shidehara  became  Foreign  Minister,  which  further 
strengthened  Japan’s  liberal  policy  toward  China.  At  the  International 
Tariff  Conference,  held  at  Peking  in  1925  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting 
the  powers’  tariff  relations  with  China  in  accordance  with  the  Washington 
Conference  treaty,  Japan  expressed  her  hope  for  “the  inauguration  of  a 
regime  of  tariff  autonomy  (for  China)  backed  by  an  adequately  strong  and 
unified  government,  and  a complete  removal  of  all  restrictions  which  might 
impede  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  trade  between  China  and  other 
powers.” 

In  1926,  Baron  Shidehara,  speaking  before  the  Legislature,  laid  down 
these  four  principles  of  Japan’s  Chinese  policy: 

1.  “Respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  scrupu- 
lously avoid  all  interference  in  her  domestic  strife. 

2.  “Promote  the  solidarity  and  economic  rapprochement  between  the  two 
nations. 

3.  “Entertain  sympathetically  and  helpfully  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  cooperate  in  their  efforts  for  the  realization  of  such 
aspirations. 

4.  “Maintain  an  attitude  of  patience  and  toleration  in  the  present  situa- 
tion in  China,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  Japan’s  legitimate  and  essen- 
tial rights  and  interests  by  all  reasonable  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.” 
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The  above  announcement  was  in  reply  to  China’s  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  extraterritoriality.  Meanwhile,  the  International  Commission  or- 
ganized by  the  powers,  which  participated  in  the  Washington  Conference, 
had  been  in  China,  studying  the  Chinese  judiciary  with  a view  to  determine 
whether  or  not  extraterritoriality  should  be  abolished. 

The  commission’s  report,  written  mostly  by  Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn,  repre- 
senting the  American  Government,  disclosed  a most  arbitrary  militarist 
domination  of  the  Chinese  judiciary  and  a universal  miscarriage  of  justice. 
It  was  emphatic  that  the  termination  of  extraterritoriality  was  out  of  the 
question. 

And  yet  Baron  Shidehara  was  willing  to  negotiate  with  whatever  govern- 
ment existed  in  China  for  gradual  abolition  of  extraterritoriality.  It  was 
understood  that  as  a general  principle  he  would  agree  to  the  termination 
of  extraterritoriality,  but  that  in  the  railway  zone  in  Manchuria  the  Japan- 
ese judiciary  must  be  maintained  at  least  for  some  years  to  come. 

That  was  a great  concession.  Yet  to  this  conciliatory  policy,  China’s 
reply  was  the  arbitrary,  unilateral  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  Japan! 
China  never  showed  a desire  to  meet  Japan  half  way. 

From  1925  to  1927  a violent  anti-foreign,  particularly  anti-British,  agita- 
tion swept  through  the  provinces  south  of  the  Yangtse  River.  This  culmi- 
nated in  the  horrible  Nanking  outrage  of  March  24,  1927,  when  all  the 
foreign  consulates  and  many  of  the  foreign  firms  and  residences  and  the 
missionary  institutions  were  looted.  The  foreigners  murdered  included  the 
American  vice-president  of  Nanking  University,  two  Englishmen,  a French 
and  an  Italian  priest.  A number  of  foreign  women  were  indescribably  out- 
raged. 

Throughout  that  period  Japan  continued  to  be  conciliatory.  When  the 
British  and  American  warships  at  Nanking  trained  their  guns  at  certain 
sections  of  the  city  to  shield  the  fleeing  foreigners  before  the  nationalist 
hordes,  the  guns  of  the  Japanese  ships  were  silent — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  consulate,  along  with  other  consulates,  had  been  sacked 
and  that  the  consular  staff,  including  the  women,  had  been  unspeakably 
abused. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Nanking  outrage  a certain  power  approached  Japan 
with  the  suggestion  that  an  international  force  occupy  certain  strategic 
points  on  the  Yangtse  as  a guarantee  of  security  of  foreign  lives  and  prop- 
erty. The  suggestion  received  no  encouragement  from  Japan,  and  was 
dropped. 

In  May,  1929,  Baron  Shidehara  appointed  Mr.  Sadao  Saburi.  one  of  his 
trusted  lieutenants,  as  Minister  to  China.  Mr.  Saburi  was  instructed  to 
carry  out  a certain  conciliatory  programme  formulated  by  Baron  Shidehara. 

Mr.  Saburi,  after  a brief  stay  in  Nanking,  returned  to  Japan,  and  killed 
himself!  He  left  no  explanation.  But  many  presumed,  and  the  presumption 
persists,  that  the  new  Japanese  Minister  had  been  so  viciously  rebuffed  by 
the  Nationalist  politicians  at  Nanking  that  self-annihilation  seemed  to  him 
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the  only  honorable  way  to  wipe  out  the  personal  disgrace.  He  followed  the 
code  and  practice  of  the  Samurai  of  old. 

Then  Baron  Shidehara  appointed  Mr.  Torikichi  Obata  as  successor  to 
the  ill-fated  Mr.  Saburi.  To  his  amazement,  China  rejected  Mr.  Obata  as 
persona  non  grata  simply  because  he  had  happened  to  serve  as  a secretary 
at  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Peking  when  Japan  presented  to  China  the 
so-called  “Twenty-One  Demands”  in  1915.  Not  only  did  Obata  have  no 
part  in  the  formulation  of  those  demands,  but  he  was  known  to  have  ob- 
jected to  some  of  them  and  to  have  gone  to  Tokyo  to  present  before  the 
Foreign  Office  his  views  for  the  modification  of  the  terms. 

Yet  China,  turning  a deaf  ear  to  all  Japanese  explanations,  rejected  Mr. 
Obata.  This  taunting  attitude,  so  luridly  revealed  in  Mr.  Saburi’s  suicide, 
and  again  brought  to  bold  relief  in  Mr.  Obata’s  rejection,  caused  a furor 
in  Japan.  Some  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  published  editorials  under 
the  ominous  title:  “We  Shall  Never  Forget!” 

Even  then  Baron  Shidehara  did  not  lose  hope.  On  January  21,  1930, 
he,  speaking  before  the  Legislature,  said: 

“If  one  takes  a broader  view  of  the  future  well-being  of  both  Japan 
and  China,  one  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  course  open  than  to 
pursue  the  path  of  mutual  accord  and  cooperation  in  all  their  relations, 
political  and  economic.  Their  real  and  lasting  interests,  which  in  no  way 
conflict  but  have  much  in  common  with  each  other,  ought  to  be  a sufficient 
assurance  of  their  growing  rapprochement.  If  the  Chinese  people  awaken  to 
these  facts  and  show  themselves  responsive  to  the  policy  so  outlined, 
nothing  will  more  conduce  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  nations.  . . . 

“It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese  people  to  realize  what  we 
have  in  mind,  if  they  only  recall  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  which  the 
Japanese  representatives  extended  to  the  Chinese  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Peking  Tariff  Conference  and  of  the  sittings  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Extraterritoriality  in  1925-1926.  The  attitude 
which  was  then  taken  by  Japan  is  the  attitude  she  is  now  taking  in  han- 
dling the  question  of  unequal  treaties.  In  that  spirit  we  gladly  accepted, 
as  early  as  1926,  the  Chinese  proposal  to  open  negotiations  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Sino-Japanese  Commercial  Treaty.” 

All  this  was  of  no  avail.  As  Mr.  Rodney  Gilbert,  author  of  two  pene- 
trating books,  “What  Is  Wrong  With  China,”  and  “China’s  Unequal 
Treaties,”  observes,  any  conciliatory  policy  towards  China  by  any  foreign 
power  serves  only  to  “confirm  the  Chinese  in  his  self-esteem;  it  convinces 
him  that  he  is  above  the  law  and  rightly  so,  and  that  any  attempt  to  call 
him  to  account  is  imperialistic  aggression.” 

Between  1923  and  1927  this  Chinese  characteristic  has  been  made  worse 
by  the  “Red”  counsels  given  by  the  Soviet  agents  whom  Nationalist 
China  invited  as  advisers.  These  Red  advisers  put  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Chinese  such  slogans  as  “Down  With  Foreign  Imperialism,”  “Down  With 
Foreign  Militarism,”  “Down  With  Unequal  Treaties,”  “Down  With  Great 
Britain,”  and  “Down  With  the  Japanese.” 
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Against  the  stone-wall  of  wilful  anti-foreignism,  Japan’s  liberal  policy 
made  no  impression,  making  Baron  Shidehara  appear  to  be  a blind  optimist. 

Even  as  Shidehara  was  speaking  such  sensible,  conciliatory  words  as 
we  have  quoted,  Nationalist  China  was  pushing  a scheme  to  rid  Manchuria 
of  Japanese  enterprises. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  the  Manchurian  upheaval  of  the  fall  of  1931, 
resulting  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  state  of  Manchukuo — another  exam- 
ple of  China’s  shortsightedness.  China,  begrudging  Japan  the  few  rights  and 
privileges  that  the  latter  had  legitimately  acquired  in  Manchuria,  lost  the 
whole  of  Manchuria.  For  that  China  has  nobody  to  thank  but  herself. 
Had  China  responded  to  Baron  Shidehara’s  repeated  overtures  of  friendli- 
ness in  like  spirit,  the  Manchurian  incident  would  never  have  happened. 

Must  we  agree  with  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  American  High  Commis- 
sioner to  China  in  1852-1854,  that  “the  Chinese  Government  concedes 
justice  only  in  the  presence  of  a force  able  and  willing  to  exact  it”? 

Must  we  agree  with  Robert  M.  McLean,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Marshall, 
that  “diplomatic  intercourse  can  only  be  had  with  this  Government  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth”? 

Must  we  agree  with  Lord  Elgin  who  said  in  1858  that  the  Chinese  are 
“a  people  that  yield  always  to  force,  but  never  to  reason”? 

As  recently  as  1925  Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn,  a distinguished  American  lawyer, 
went  to  China  full  of  sympathy  for  China.  It  took  him  only  a few  months 
to  be  utterly  disillusioned.  Speaking  in  Shanghai,  he  said: 

“It  is  a primal  instinct  of  human  nature  to  attempt  to  blame  someone 
else  for  one’s  misfortunes  or  shortcomings.  ...  I believe  I can  confidently 
state  that  I have  thus  far  seen  no  convincing  evidence  that  China’s  present- 
day  troubles  are  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  so-called  unequal 
treaties,  or  to  the  imperialistic  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Powers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  seems  to  be  overwhelming  that  the  troubles  of  China 
today  are  internal  rather  than  external,  and  that  unequal  treaties,  extra- 
territoriality, tariff  autonomy,  and  imperialism  are  political  slogans  which 
are  availed  of  by  the  agitators  to  excite  the  people  of  China  into  a frenzy 
of  unrest.  ...  By  telling  the  truth  about  the  situation  I may  be  able  to 
help  the  Chinese  people.  ...  In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  in  that  of 
any  other  different  question,  we  must  commence  with  a knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  not  rely  upon  false  premises  if  we  hope  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
conclusion.” 

The  same  condition  as  was  described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  McLean, 
Lord  Elgin,  and  Mr.  Strawn  defeated  Japan’s  conciliatory  policy,  caused 
one  of  her  ministers  to  China  to  kill  himself  in  despair,  and  to  send  the 
enlightened,  liberal  Baron  Shidehara  to  oblivion  in  disgrace,  at  least  for 
the  moment. 

During  this  period  of  Japan’s  conciliatory  policy  China  resorted  to  a 
wholesale  scrapping  or  violation  of  her  agreements  with  Japan.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  of  the  agreements  so  violated: 
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1.  Refusal  to  honor  Articles  2 and  4 of  the  1915  “Treaty  Respecting  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia”  granting  the  Japanese  the  right 
to  lease  land  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

2.  Arbitrary  increase  of  export  customs  duty  on  coal  from  the  Japanese- 
operated  Fushun  and  Yentai  mines  from  one-tenth  to  four-tenths  of  a 
Haikwan  tale  per  ton.  This  violated  Article  2 of  the  “Detailed  Regulations 
for  Fushun  and  Yentai  Mines,”  May,  1911. 

3.  The  building  of  parallel  lines  to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  in 
violation  of  a protocol  to  the  1905  Peking  treaty. 

4.  Failure  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  “Agreement  Relating 
to  the  Chientao  Region,”  September,  1909,  whereby  China  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  Changchun-Kirin  Railway  to  the  Korean  border.  This  agreement 
was  supplemented  by  new  agreements  in  1918  and  1927. 

5.  Discrimination  against  Japanese  goods  on  the  Chinese  railways  in 
Manchuria  in  violation  of  the  Washington  Nine  Power  Treaty,  February, 
1922. 

6.  Disregard  of  the  1915  treaty  respecting  Manchuria  by  demanding  the 
return  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen. 

7.  Demand  that  the  Japanese  guards  be  withdrawn  from  the  railway 
zone  in  disregard  of  the  1905  agreement. 

8.  Refusal  to  negotiate  detailed  regulations  concerning  Sino- Japanese 
joint  mining  enterprise  along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  although  Arti- 
cle 4 of  the  “Agreement  Concerning  Mines  and  Railways  in  Manchuria,” 
September,  1909,  provides  for  the  adoption  of  such  regulations. 

9.  Imposition  of  discriminatory  high  import  duty  on  tobacco  by  the 
Chinese  maritime  customs  at  Dairen,  Manchuria.  This  violated  Article  12 
of  the  “Agreement  Regarding  Establishment  of  Maritime  Customs  Office 
at  Dairen"  May,  1907. 

10.  Refusal  to  sell  the  necessary  land  for  railway  construction  to  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  railway  to 
obtain,  from  lands  along  its  lines,  the  stones,  sands,  etc.,  necessary  for  their 
repair  and  maintenance.  This  violated  Article  6 of  the  Sino-Russian  agree- 
ment of  September,  1896,  the  provisions  of  which  are  applicable  to  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  under  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  September,  1905,  and  the  Peking  Treaty  between  Japan  and 
China,  December,  1905. 

11.  Issuance  of  a secret  order  making  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to 
reside  and  travel  outside  the  railway  zone  in  South  Manchuria.  This  vio- 
lates Article  3 of  the  “Treaty  Respecting  South  Manchuria,"  May,  1915. 

12.  Persecution  of  the  Koreans  in  violation  of  Article  3 of  the  “Agree- 
ment Relating  to  Chientao,”  September,  1909,  which  provides  that  “China 
recognizes  the  residence  of  Korean  subjects,  as  heretofore,  on  agricultural 
lands  Ivine  north  of  the  River  Tumen.” 

13  Illegal  levy  of  taxes  within  the  railway  zone  along  the  lines  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway.  This  contravened  Article  6 of  the  Sino-Russian 
agreement  of  September,  1896,  which  provides  that  the  “company  (the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
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way  in  the  case  of  Russia)  shall  have  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of 
administration  of  its  lands.” 

14.  Refusal  to  appoint  a Japanese  traffic  manager  or  an  adviser  on  the 
management  of  the  Taonan-Anganchi  railway  financed  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  though  the  loan  agreement  provided  for  such  appointment 
to  ensure  its  efficient  operation. 

15.  Making  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  traffic  managers  and  ac- 
countants on  other  Japanese-financed  but  Chinese-operated  lines  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  supervision  provided  in  the  loan  agreements. 

16.  Protests  against  the  manufacture  of  shale  oil  from  Fushun  coal  by 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway. 

17.  Misappropriation  of  the  receipts  of  the  railways  financed  by  Japanese 
concerns,  resulting  in  non-payment  to  the  service  of  Japanese  loans. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Technique  of  Anti-Japanese  Agitation 


I have  seen  no  convincing  evidence  that  China’s  present-day  troubles  are  in 
any  degree  attributable  to  the  so-called  unequal  treaties  or  to  the  imperialistic 
attitude  of  foreign  Powers. 

HON.  SILAS  STRAWN,  Speaking  in  Shanghai,  1925. 

We  have  seen  that  for  almost  a decade  following  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, Japan  did  every  possible  thing  to  befriend  China,  and  that  China's 
response  was  a studied  effrontery. 

During  this  period  China  developed  a technique  of  anti-Japanese  agita- 
tion, and  used  it  with  deadly  effect.  In  June,  1928,  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  anti-Japanese  Societies,  which  were  subsidized  by  the  Nanking  Gov- 
ernment, issued  this  declaration: 

“The  objective  of  our  anti- Japanese  movement  is  to  ruin  the  Japanese 

by  causing  our  economic  rupture  with  them.  The  pressure  will  next  be 

brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Imperialist  nations  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  nullifying  all  unequal  treaties.” 

Until  August,  1929,  the  government-subsidized  “Societies  for  the  Revoca- 
tion of  Unequal  Treaties”  openly  enforced  anti-Japanese  boycott  by  met- 
ing out  direct  punishment  to  Chinese  merchants  handling  Japanese  goods. 

This  caused  diplomatic  complications  with  Japan.  To  circumvent  Jap- 
anese protest  the  Nationalist  Government,  in  August,  1929,  stopped  such 
open  and  direct  actions.  Instead  it  ordered  that  the  “Merchants’  associa- 
tions (not  political  societies)  of  every  district  shall  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  rescuing  the  nation  from  foreign  economic  aggression.”  The  gov- 
ernment held  “such  associations  liable  to  punishment  in  the  event  of  their 
failure  to  inquire  into  and  deal  adequately  with  every  case  of  transactions 
in  Japanese  goods  by  individual  merchants.”  This  order  was,  of  course, 
secretly  distributed. 

School  text-books  are  another  means  of  anti-Japanese  propaganda.  Many 
of  these  denounce  foreigners  generally,  but  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
condemnation  of  the  Japanese. 

The  National  Humiliation  Reader  contains  dramas  showing  the  wicked- 
ness of  all  foreigners  and  exhorting  the  rising  generation  to  repel  foreign 
aggression  at  all  costs. 

The  New  Age  Reader,  says:  “China’s  burning  question  is  foreign  en- 
croachment. The  foreigners  compel  us  to  lease  lands.  They  commit  crime 
on  our  soil,  yet  they  do  not  submit  to  our  law  and  our  jurisdiction.  Our 
maritime  customs  were  forcibly  usurped  and  have  been  administered  by 
foreign  imperialist.” 

The  Nationalist  China  ignores  that  neither  the  foreign  settlements  nor 
the  foreign  administration  of  maritime  customs  were  imposed  upon  China 
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by  alien  overlords,  but  that  both  were  initiated  by  the  Chinese  Government 
itself  for  its  own  convenience. 

Many  text-books  on  Ethics  teach  children  to  despise  and  hate  the  Jap- 
anese. In  many  schools  pupils  are  asked  such  questions  as:  “Who  is  China’s 
greatest  enemy?”  The  answer  expected  is,  of  course,  “the  Japanese.” 

In  the  army  clever  catechisms  are  used  to  exhort  the  soldiers  to  look 
upon  Japan  as  China’s  avowed  enemy  who  must  be  crushed.  This  method 
is  further  reenforced  with  anti-Japanese  war  songs  to  the  cadence  of  which 
the  soldiers  are  drilled  to  march.  Here  is  an  example  in  rough  English 
translation: 

“We  will  knock  you  down  and  make  you  impotent. 

“We  will  throw  your  rifles  away. 

“We  will  destroy  your  cannon. 

“We  will  destroy  your  hegemony. 

“We  will  brace  our  spirits  in  firm  unity. 

“That  we  may  overthrow  Imperialism. 

“Overthrow!  Overthrow!” 

Remember,  all  this  was  going  on  while  Japan  was  pursuing  a policy  of 
conciliation.  To  Japan  it  was  a tragic  case  of  one-sided  endeavor  to  be 
friendly  with  her  neighbor.  There  can  be  no  normal  intercourse  between 
any  two  nations,  as  long  as  the  ideology  and  national  policy  of  one  is  un- 
compromising antagonism  towards  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Heading  to  the  Clash 

The  Chinese  Government  concedes  justice  only  in  the  presence  of  a force  able 
and  willing  to  exact  it. 

HUMPHREY  MARSHALL,  American  High  Commissioner  to  China  1852-54. 


We  have  seen  that  for  ten  years  before  1931  China  had  pitted  artificially 
fostered  Japanophobia  against  Japan’s  conciliatory  policy,  and  that  her  de- 
sign to  drive  Japan  out  of  Manchuria  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  Manchu- 
kuo  as  a new  state. 

The  Chinese  nationalists  would  not  admit  that  the  secession  of  Manchuria 
was  due  to  her  own  fault.  They  blame  it  entirely  on  Japan,  and  use  it 
to  further  anti-Japanese  agitation  as  a means  of  uniting  their  divided 
country. 

Their  new  slogan  is  “Regain  lost  Manchuria.”  They  have  instigated  the 
rabble  armies,  which  were  driven  out  of  Manchuria,  to  stir  up  trouble  along 
the  border.  For  much  the  same  purpose,  they  have  sent  to  the  North 
Nationalist  soldiers  disguised  in  plain  clothes.  They  have  sent  “Blue  Shirt” 
agitators  to  the  same  region  to  intimidate,  even  assassinate  pro-Japanese 
Chinese  of  influence.  The  so-called  “volunteers”  and  even  bandits  have 
been  secretly  encouraged  to  harass  Manchukuo  borders. 

For  a long  time  after  the  secession  of  Manchukuo,  Nationalist  China  cut 
off  all  means  of  communication  with  that  new  state.  Even  today,  after  long, 
tortuous  negotiations,  only  one  through  train  a day  is  permitted  to  run 
between  Manchukuo  and  Peiping.  Even  this  is  operated  under  a constant 
fear  of  obstruction.  Mails  to  and  from  Manchukuo  are  tampered  with  on 
the  Chinese  side.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  heads  of  Manchukuo 
officials. 

Naturally,  in  the  early  stages  of  Manchukuo,  there  were  numerous  border 
troubles  and  incidents.  That  necessitated  at  time  a show  of  force  on  the 
part  of  Japan  as  the  guardian  of  Manchukuo.  The  result  was  the  setting 
up  of  a narrow  strip  of  buffer  territory  known  as  the  East  Hopei  Autonom- 
ous Region,  and  a conclusion  of  various  agreements  between  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  and  the  responsible  military  representatives  of  the 
Nanking  Government. 

Under  one  of  these  compacts  the  Nanking  Government  agreed  not  to 
send  Nationalist  troops  and  Blue  Shirts  into  Hopei  Province.  This  arrange- 
ment was  necessary  for  peace  in  North  China  and  the  security  of  Man- 
chukuo. The  agreement,  however,  has  never  been  strictly  observed  by 
Nanking. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Communist  agitators  filtering  into  Hopei 
Province  and  Communist  armies  advancing  in  the  same  direction  became 
a new  source  of  Japan’s  worry.  The  alliance  between  the  Blue  Shirts  and 
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the  Communists  under  the  banner  of  “Down  with  Japan”  and  “Regain 
Lost  Manchuria,”  boded  ill  for  peace  in  the  north. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kaishek  himself  struck  a bar- 
gain with  the  Communist  forces.  Last  December  he  was  captured  at 
Sianfu  by  two  pro-communist  war-lords.  He  was  released  by  paying  a 
huge  ransom  as  well  as  by  agreeing  to  liquidate  his  eight-year-old  campaign 
against  the  Communists  and  to  effect  an  alliance  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists. 

To  save  his  life  and  his  face  the  shrewd  Chiang  Kaishek  did  some  clever 
anti-Japanese  “sales  talk”  to  the  Communists.  The  Communists  had  no 
love  for  Chiang  Kaishek,  but  wanted  some  of  his  money  and  arms.  Thus 
was  the  bargain  made. 

As  a consequence  200,000  Communist  soldiers  became  a part  of  the 
Nationalist  army.  Last  January  the  Nationalist  Party,  which  had  been  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Communists,  changed  its  front,  and  adopted  a reso- 
lution to  work  with  them  against  Manchukuo  and  Japan.  Thus  did  the 
Communization  of  North  China  become  a real  menace. 

The  Blue  Shirts  are  a reactionary  body,  organized  to  strengthen  Chiang 
Kaishek’s  autocratic  rule.  They  are  also  the  “G.P.U.”  of  China,  feared  and 
dreaded  by  all  outsiders.  They  are  ruthless,  unscrupulous.  They  intimidate 
assassinate,  blackmail.  They  do  away  with  politicians  or  militarists  who 
stand  in  Chiang  Kaishek’s  way. 

At  first  the  Blue  Shirts  were  not  particularly  anti-Japanese.  But  as 
Chiang  Kaishek  decided  to  exploit  the  Japanese  menace  as  a means  of 
uniting  the  country,  the  Blue  Shirts,  too,  became  anti-Japanese.  Their  alli- 
ance with  the  equally  ruthless  Communist  agitators  would  have  stirred  up 
no  end  of  trouble  in  North  China  had  they  not  encountered  Japan’s  re- 
straining influence  there. 

Following  the  secession  of  Manchuria,  Japan  tried  hard  to  mollify  China. 
But  China,  ignoring  that  the  secession  was  due  to  her  own  shortsightedness, 
continued  to  scheme  the  eventual  rendition  of  Manchuria.  Whenever  Japan 
sought  rapprochement,  China  was  sure  to  demand  the  rendition  of  Man- 
chukuo. That,  of  course,  was  impossible. 

In  1934,  when  the  Nationalists  and  the  Blue  Shirts  had  still  been  fighting 
the  Communists,  Japan  made  these  three  proposals  to  China: 

1.  Stop  anti- Japanese  agitation  under  Nanking’s  encouragement  or  con- 
nivance. 

2.  Cooperation  between  Japan  and  China  for  the  development  of  the 

still  dormant  natural  resources  in  North  China. 

3.  Cooperation  to  check  the  spread  of  Communism. 

Since  1934  Japan  repeated  the  same  overture  over  and  over  again.  These 
lieve  in  co-operative  effort  by  peaceful  and  practicable  means  in  support 
of  the  principles  hereinbefore  stated. 
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And  yet  Nanking  chose  to  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face.  Instead  of 
cooperating  with  Japan,  Nanking  allied  itself  with  the  Communists,  which 
would  in  the  end  prove  the  height  of  shortsightedness.  Is  it  any  wonder 
Japan  favors  some  sort  of  local  autonomy  for  North  China,  whose  freedom 
from  Communist  and  Blue  Shirt  agitation  is  vital  to  her  and  to  Manchukuo. 
Had  Nanking  acted  upon  the  Japanese  proposal,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  Japan’s  manifest  solicitude  for  such  autonomy. 

This  Chinese  shortsightedness  is  all  the  more  deplorable,  as  we  look  back 
over  the  political  developments  at  Tokyo  since  last  March.  Last  March  Mr. 
Naotake  Sato  became  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister.  Before  accepting  the  office, 
Mr.  Sato  conferred  with  military  leaders,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  them  if  he  launched  a liberal  China 
policy. 

Mr.  Sato,  speaking  before  the  Legislature,  clearly  intimated  that  Japan 
must  somewhat  recede  from  North  China  in  order  to  effect  a rapprochement 
with  Nanking.  He  intimated  that  North  China  autonomy  would  not  be 
essential  to  Japan,  if  Nanking  and  Tokyo  cooperated  upon  equal  footing. 

Mr.  Yuki,  Finance  Minister,  echoed  Mr.  Sato  by  saying:  “Japan’s  eco- 
nomic policy  cannot  stand  without  regard  to  China.  The  Army  understands 
this  now,  and  agrees  that  economic  cooperation  in  China  is  essential.” 

Yet  Nanking  was  uncompromising.  Manchukuo  still  rankled  in  its  mind. 
It  was  then  that  the  authoritative  British  journal  in  Shanghai,  the  North 
China  Daily  News,  issued  this  warning  to  Nanking: 

“At  a time  when  Japanese  statesmen  have  clearly  shown  their  desire  to 
view  Chinese  affairs  by  a ‘new  concept’  it  is  unfortunate  that  certain  asperi- 
ties in  argument  have  lately  manifested  themselves  in  Chinese  Comment  on 
Sino-Japanese  relations.  . . . The  man  who  cries  before  he  is  out  of  the 
wood  is  apt  to  receive  a nasty  shock.  So  also  is  he  who  banks  too  much 
on  a forbearance  which  emanates  from  a sense  of  strength  mistaken  by 
him  for  weakness.” 

The  final  sentence  is  most  significant — to  “mistake  forbearance  for 
weakness.”  Lord  Elgin  once  said  that  “I  have  been  China’s  friend.”  and  that 
he  had  nevertheless  to  resort  to  “bullying”  to  make  any  reasonable  point  of 
view  acceptable  to  the  Chinese.  So  has  it  always  been  in  China.  Times 
change,  but  the  leopard  never  changes  its  spots. 
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Part  III 

Official  Documents 


The  faking  of  pictures  in  the  World  War  became  a vast  in- 
dustry. 

A picture  taken  by  Karl  Delius,  of  Berlin,  showed  delivery  of 
mail  bags  in  front  of  the  Field  Post-office  of  the  German  army 
in  Kavevara.  This  was  reproduced  in  the  London  Daily  Mirror 
of  December  3,  1915,  with  this  caption:  “Made  to  Wash  Huns’ 
Dirty  Linen.” 

An  official  photograph  of  German  officers  inspecting  muni- 
tion cases  behind  their  lines  was  reproduced  in  London’s  War 
Illustrated,  January  30,  1916,  as  “German  Officers  Pillaging 
Chests  in  a French  Chateau.” 

So  when  you  see  atrocity  pictures  again  nowadays — try  and 
be  a little  skeptical  about  their  supposed  truth.  You’ll  be 
helping  to  keep  down  mass  emotionalism  and  your  country 
out  of  other  people’s  wars. 

Boake  Carter,  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 

October  5,  1937. 
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Secretary  Hull’s  Statement  to  the  Press,  July  16,  1937 

I have  been  receiving  from  many  sources  inquiries  and  suggestions  aris- 
ing out  of  disturbed  situations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Unquestionably  there  are  in  a number  of  regions  tensions  and  strains 
which  on  their  face  involve  only  countries  that  are  near  neighbors  but 
which  in  ultimate  analysis  are  of  inevitable  concern  to  the  whole  world. 
Any  situation  in  which  armed  hostilities  are  in  progress  or  are  threatened  is 
a situation  wherein  rights  and  interest  of  all  nations  either  are  or  may  be 
seriously  affected. 

There  can  be  no  serious  hostilities  anywhere  in  the  world  which  will  not 
one  way  or  another  affect  interests  or  rights  or  obligations  of  this  country. 

I therefore  feel  warranted  in  making — in  fact,  I feel  it  a duty  to  make — a 
statement  of  this  government’s  position  in  regard  to  international  problems 
and  situations  with  respect  to  which  this  country  feels  deep  concern. 

This  country  constantly  and  consistently  advocates  maintenance  of  peace. 
We  advocate  national  and  international  self-respect.  We  advocate  absti- 
nence by  all  nations  from  use  of  force  in  pursuit  of  policy  and  from  inter- 
ference in  the  national  affairs  of  other  nations. 

We  advocate  adjustment  of  problems  in  international  relations  by  pro- 
cesses of  peaceful  negotiation  and  agreement.  We  advocate  faithful  ob- 
servance of  international  agreements. 

Upholding  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  we  believe  in  modifi- 
cation of  provisions  of  treaties,  when  need  therefor  arises,  hv  orderlv  proc- 
esses carried  out  in  a spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  accommodation. 

We  believe  in  respect  bv  all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others  and  perform- 
ance by  all  nations  of  established  obligations.  We  stand  for  revitalizing 
and  strengthening  of  international  law.  We  advocate  steps  toward  promo- 
tion of  economic  security  and  stability  the  world  over. 

We  advocate  lowering  or  removing  of  excessive  barriers  in  international 
trade.  We  seek  effective  equality  of  commercial  opportunity,  and  we  urge 
upon  all  nations  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 

We  believe  in  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  Realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  armed  forces  adequate  for  national  security.  We  are 
prepared  to  reduce  or  to  increase  our  own  armed  forces  in  proportion  to 
reductions  or  increases  by  other  countries. 

We  avoid  entering  into  alliances  or  entangling  commitments,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  co-operative  effort  by  peaceful  and  practicable  means  in  support 
of  the  principles  hereinbefore  stated. 
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No.  2 

Japan’s  Observations  on  Secretary  Hull’s  Statement 

The  Japanese  Government  wishes  to  express  its  concurrence  with  the 
principles  contained  in  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  on 
the  16th  instant  concerning  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  objectives  of  those  principles  will  only 
be  attained,  in  their  application  to  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  by  a full 
recognition  and  practical  consideration  of  the  actual  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  region. 


No.  3 

Secretary  Hull’s  Statement  on  American  Policy  on  the 
Sino-Japanese  Situation,  August  23,  1937 

At  his  press  conference  on  Aug.  17,  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  that 

(1) ,  legislative  action  to  make  available  funds  for  purposes  of  emergency 
relief  necessitated  by  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  had  been  asked  and  that 

(2) ,  this  Government  had  given  orders  for  a regiment  of  marines  to  pre- 
pare to  proceed  to  Shanghai.  The  Secretary  then  discussed  at  some  length 
the  principles  of  policy  on  which  this  Government  was  proceeding. 

The  situation  at  Shanghai  is  in  many  respects  unique.  Shanghai  is  a great 
cosmopolitan  center,  with  a population  of  over  3,000,000,  a part  of  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  nationals  of  many  countries,  at  which  there 
have  prevailed  mutually  advantageous  contacts  of  all  types  and  varieties 
between  and  among  the  Chinese  and  people  of  almost  all  other  countries 
of  the  world.  At  Shanghai,  there  exists  a multiplicity  of  rights  and  interests 
which  are  of  inevitable  concern  to  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  American  Government  is  engaged  in  facili- 
tating in  every  way  possible  an  orderly  and  safe  removal  of  American 
citizens  from  areas  where  there  is  special  danger.  Further,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government  to  afford  its  nationals  appropriate  protection 
primarily  against  mobs  or  other  uncontrolled  elements.  For  that  purpose  it 
has  for  many  years  maintained  small  detachments  of  armed  forces  in 
China,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  sending  the  present  small  re-enforcement. 
These  armed  forces  there  have  no  mission  of  aggression.  It  is  their  function 
to  be  of  assistance  toward  maintenance  of  order  and  security.  It  has  been 
the  desire  and  the  intention  of  the  American  Government  to  remove  these 
forces  when  performances  of  their  function  of  protection  is  no  longer  called 
for,  and  such  remains  its  desire  and  expectation. 

The  issues  and  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  this  government  in  the 
present  situation  in  the  Pacific  area  go  far  beyond  merely  the  immediate 
question  of  protection  of  the  nationals  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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The  conditions  which  prevail  in  that  area  are  intimately  connected  with 
and  have  a direct  and  fundamental  relationship  to  the  general  principles 
of  policy  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  statement  of  July  16,  which 
statement  has  evoked  expressions  of  approval  from  more  than  fifty  govern- 
ments. This  government  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  principles  sum- 
marized in  that  statement  should  effectively  govern  international  relation- 
ships. 

When  there  unfortunately  arises  in  any  part  of  the  world  the  threat  or 
existence  of  serious  hostilities,  the  matter  is  of  concern  to  all  nations. 
Without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, we  appeal  to  the  parties  to  refrain  from  resort  to  war.  We  urge 
that  they  settle  their  differences  in  accordance  with  principles  which  in 
the  opinion  not  alone  of  our  people,  hut  of  most  peoples  of  the  world  should 
govern  in  international  relationships.  We  consider  applicable  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  Pacific  area  as  elsewhere,  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment of  July  16.  That  statement  of  principles  is  comprehensive  and  basic. 
It  embraces  the  principles  embodied  in  many  treaties,  including  the  Wash- 
ington conference  treaties  and  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  to  Paris. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy  in  the  Far  East  we  have 
been  urging  upon  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Governments  the  im- 
portance of  refraining  from  hostilities  and  of  maintaining  peace.  We  have 
been  participating  constantly  in  consultation  with  interested  governments 
directed  toward  peaceful  adjustment.  This  government  does  not  believe  in 
political  alliances  or  entanglements,  nor  does  it  believe  in  extreme  isolation. 
It  does  believe  in  international  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
through  pacific  methods  the  achievement  of  those  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  statement  of  July  16.  In  the  light  of  our  well-defined  attitude  and 
policies  and  within  the  range  thereof,  this  Government  is  giving  most 
solicitous  attention  to  every  phase  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  toward  safe- 
guarding the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  making  effective  the 
policies — especially  the  policy  of  peace — in  which  this  country  believes  and 
to  which  it  is  committed. 

This  Government  is  endeavoring  to  see  kept  alive,  strengthened  and  re- 
vitalized, in  reference  to  the  Pacific  area  and  to  all  the  world,  these  funda- 
mental principles. 


No.  4 

PACIFIC  BLOCKADE  OF  CHINA  COAST 
A.  Japanese  Foreign  Office  Announcement,  August  26,  1937 

Although  Japan  has  been  forced  to  adopt  measures  of  self-defense  in  the 
face  of  lawless  attacks  upon  her  forces  by  Chinese  armies  and  their  wanton 
disregard  of  Japanese  lives  and  property  and  violations  of  Japan’s  rights 
and  interests  in  China,  it  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
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ernment  to  minimize  the  scope  of  the  present  affair.  However,  the  Chinese 
armies,  by  their  repeated  outrages  and  provocations,  have  intensified  still 
further  gravity  of  the  situation. 

In  these  circumstances,  with  a view  to  prompting  China’s  reconsideration 
and  to  effecting  a speedy  settlement,  the  Japanese  naval  authorities  found 
it  necessary  to  close  traffic  of  Chinese  vessels  on  the  Chinese  sea  coast  from 
32°  4'  north  latitude  and  121°  44'  east  longitude,  to  23°  14'  north  latitude 
and  116°  48'  east  longitude,  beginning  at  6 p.m.,  August  25,  1937. 

The  above  measure  is  solely  one  of  self-defense  against  the  lawless  acts 
of  the  Chinese,  and  applies  only  to  Chinese  vessels.  It  may  be  added  that 
peaceful  commerce  carried  on  by  third  powers  will  be  fully  respected,  the 
Japanese  navy  having  no  intention  of  interfering  with  it. 

B.  Japanese  Navy’s  Statement,  August  26,  1937 

The  Imperial  navy  has  decided  to  block  the  navigation  of  all  Chinese 
ships  along  the  Chinese  coast  from  the  Yangtsekiang  to  Foochow,  Amoy, 
and  Swatow,  commencing  August  25  at  6 p.m.  While  Japan  has  been  obliged 
to  take  self-defensive  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  Japanese  residents  in  China,  the  Japanese  government  from  the  first  has 
desired  to  confine  the  trouble  to  a minimum  area. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  has  been  aggravated  through  the  challenges 
by  Chinese  forces  and  accordingly  the  Imperial  navy  has  decided  to  block- 
ade the  Chinese  coast  so  that  China  will  reflect  and  the  situation  improve. 

The  blockade  of  the  Chinese  coast  is  intended  chiefly  for  weakening 
China’s  fighting  strength  and  the  Imperial  navy  has  no  intention  of  un- 
necessarily seizing  Chinese  ships  and  their  cargoes.  It  will  confine  its  action 
to  self-defensive  measures  in  accordance  with  international  justice. 

The  Imperial  navy  will  respect  the  peaceful  trade  of  other  countries  and 
has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  it. 


No.  5 

Statement  by  Mr.  Koki  Hirota,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Japan,  at  an  Interview  with  the  Foreign  Correspondents, 
September  1,  1937 

There  has  developed  between  Japan  and  China  a situation  which  is 
indeed  very  regrettable.  I shall  not  touch  upon  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  present  incident,  which  you  all  know  so  well.  I wish  only  to  em- 
phasize here  the  high  degree  of  patience  and  forbearance  with  which  the 
Japanese  Government  have  consistently  been  striving  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement.  At  the  time  of  the  Lukouchiao  Affair,  our  Government, 
hoping  to  the  last  to  reach  a pacific  solution  through  a local  settlement,  did 
everything  possible  to  prevent  aggravation  of  the  situation,  in  spite  of 
repeated  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese  Nanking  Government  which  manifested 
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a complete  lack  of  sincerity  and  not  only  rejected  the  agreement  arrived  on 
but  also  moved  vast  armies  northward,  challenging  Japan  directly.  More- 
over, they  incited  and  instigated  popular  feeling  against  this  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  lives  and  property  of  our  nationals  throughout 
China  were  suddenly  jeopardized.  As  the  conflict  began  to  spread,  we  lost 
no  time  in  ordering  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  residents  from  Hankow 
and  other  points  on  the  Yangtze  as  well  as  from  various  places  in  Shantung 
and  South  China.  This  measure  was  taken  with  a view  to  forestalling  the 
occurrence  of  any  untoward  incidents,  and  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
demonstrated  powerfully  our  sincerity  in  observing  our  avowed  policy  of 
non-aggravation.  Of  course  this  measure  involved  untold  sacrifices  on  our 
part  as  it  amounted  to  a complete  abandonment  of  business  interests  ac- 
quired after  many  years  of  arduous  toil  by  our  nationals.  However,  we  de- 
cided to  bear  even  those  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  aggravation  of  the 
situation.  Again,  when  on  July  11  the  Cabinet  decided  despatching  con- 
tingents in  view  of  the  North  China  situation  which  was  growing  worse 
every  moment,  we  still  clung  to  the  anticipation  of  bringing  about  an 
amicable  solution  and  continued  to  nourish  the  hope  that  the  Nanking  Gov- 
ernment would  reconsider  their  attitude.  Thus  to  the  last  moment  we  sought 
and  strove  for  pacific  settlement,  firmly  determined  as  we  were  to  prevent 
an  armed  clash  and  we  took  exactly  the  same  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
Shanghai  Affair. 

In  some  quarters  abroad  people  seem  to  be  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  at  Shanghai  Japan  was  retaliating  for  the  murder  of  an  officer  and 
a sailor  of  her  naval  landing  party  by  the  Chinese  Peace  Preservation  Corps. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Of  course  China  was  entirely  to 
blame  for  the  shooting  of  our  marines,  but  our  Government  with  the  greatest 
self-restraint  endeavored  to  reach  an  amicable  local  settlement  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Hostilities  broke  out  in  Shanghai  because  China,  in 
violation  of  her  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  around  Shanghai 
concluded  in  1932,  rushed  her  regular  troops  into  the  forbidden  area  and 
strengthened  her  forces  both  as  to  number  and  equipment  and  then  de- 
liberately provoked  the  Japanese.  Our  Government  firmly  believe  that  as  a 
first  prerequisite  these  Chinese  forces  should  be  made  to  withdraw  from 
the  fighting  area  and  the  Chinese  military  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
International  Settlement  should  be  removed  if  the  city  is  to  be  spared  the 
disastrous  effects  of  armed  conflict.  In  other  words,  foreign  lives  and  prop- 
erty in  Shanghai  are  menaced  not  by  the  small  Japanese  forces  defending 
the  settlement  but  rather  by  the  Chinese  armies  which,  relying  upon  their 
vastly  superior  numbers,  undertake  an  offensive  against  the  Japanese.  In 
fact,  in  our  desire  to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  and  around  Shanghai, 
we  were  giving  favourable  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  the  Powers  to 
preserve  these  regions  from  the  danger  of  hostilities  when  the  Chinese 
launched  a sudden  attack  upon  the  International  Settlement,  our  Consulate 
General,  and  our  warships  on  the  Whangpoo.  bombing  them  indiscriminately 
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from  the  air,  and  our  forces  were  compelled  to  return  fire  for  the  defense 
of  our  nationals  numbering  more  than  30,000  in  the  city.  Both  in  North 
China  and  at  Shanghai  it  was  without  question  unwarranted  Chinese  prov- 
ocations that  precipitated  hostilities.  The  fundamental  causes  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  of  Present-day  China  have  long  fostered  anti-Japanism 
as  a tool  for  political  purposes,  exploiting  diplomatic  issues  to  enhance 
their  prestige  and  to  that  end  they  have,  through  collusion  with  communists, 
openly  and  energetically  prepared  for  war  with  Japan.  The  Sino-Soviet 
non-aggression  pact,  concluded  a few  days  ago,  is  of  especial  significance  in 
this  regard.  To  this,  Japan  as  a bulwark  against  communist  encroachment 
upon  East  Asia,  cannot  afford  to  remain  indifferent.  A major  conflict  is  now 
in  progress  between  Japan  and  China  despite  our  earnest  efforts  to  avert  it. 
However,  striving  as  our  armies  are  for  the  protection  of  our  legitimate 
rights  and  interest  and  for  the  attainment  of  enduring  peace  in  East  Asia, 
the  Japanese  Government  are  prepared  as  ever  to  recall  their  expeditionary 
forces  and  join  hands  with  China  in  friendship  the  moment  the  Chinese 
Government  demonstrate  their  sincerity  in  reconsidering  and  rectifying 
their  attitude  toward  Japan.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
people  cannot  tolerate  the  recurrence  of  such  deplorable  affairs  and  with 
the  situation  already  assuming  the  serious  proportions  it  has,  we  are  firmly 
determined  to  pursue  our  declared  policy  until  the  possibility  becomes  ripe 
for  a fundamental  settlement.  Japan  and  China  are,  after  all,  neighbors  and 
old  friends.  It  should  not  be  such  a difficult  task  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
mutual  prosperity  and  well-being  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  East 
Asia  and  of  the  world.  I cannot  conceal  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Chinese 
Government  will  reconsider  the  policy  they  have  pursued  up  till  now  vis-a- 
vis  Japan.  As  regards  the  rights  and  interests  of  third  Powers,  I can  assure 
you  that  they  will  be  fully  respected  by  Japan.  Our  Government  is  giving 
careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of  safeguarding  them.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  that  peace  may  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Powers  are 
invited  to  cooperate  with  Japan  by  refraining  from  any  action  which  would 
be  likely  to  prolong  the  present  hostilities.  I deeply  regret  to  hear  that  the 
victims  of  the  conflict  included  many  foreign  residents.  Since  the  press  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  promotion  of  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  especially  in  such  a critical  situation  as  is  now  prevailing,  I 
wish,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  press,  to  appeal  to  you  for  your  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


No.  6 

Text  of  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Koki  Hirota’s  Address  Before 
Diet,  September  5,  1937 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  China  affair,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  local  settlement  and  non-aggravation, 
exerted  every  effort  to  effect  speedy  solution.  The  Nanking  government, 
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whose  prompt  reconsideration  was  invited,  failed  to  manifest  a grain  of 
sincerity  but  concentrated  armies  in  North  China  to  challenge  Japan,  while 
in  Yangtse  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  South  and  Central  China  they  embarked 
on  an  anti-Japanese  campaign  of  the  most  vicious  kind,  which  not  only 
prevented  our  nationals  in  that  region  from  engaging  in  peaceful  pursuits 
but  also  jeopardized  their  very  existence. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  government,  still  desiring  to  avoid 
disturbance  of  peace  as  far  as  possible,  ordered  the  evacuation  of  all  Japa- 
nese residents  in  Hankow  and  other  points  along  the  Yangtze  River. 
Shortly  after  that,  on  August  9,  at  Shanghai,  Sub-Lieut.  Oyama  and  Sea- 
man Saito  of  a Japanese  landing  party  were  murdered  by  the  Chinese  Peace 
Preservation  Corps. 

Even  then  Japan,  adhering  to  a peaceful  course,  sought  to  settle  the  affair 
through  the  withdrawal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Corps  and  removal  of 
all  military  works  that  had  been  erected  in  violation  of  the  1932  truce  agree- 
ment. China  refused  to  comply  with  our  demands  under  one  pretext  or 
another  and  proceeded  instead  to  increase  her  troops  and  to  multiply  mili- 
tary works  in  the  prohibited  zone  and  finally  launched  an  unwarranted  at- 
tack upon  the  Japanese.  Thereupon,  as  a matter  of  duty,  our  government 
dispatched  small  naval  reinforcements  to  Shanghai  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  insure  protection  of  our  nationals  in  that  city. 

In  view  of  these  disquieting  developments  in  Shanghai,  Ambassadors  at 
Nanking  of  five  powers,  Great  Britain,  America,  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
sent  a joint  request  on  August  11  to  both  Japan  and  China  that  the  two 
countries  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  effectively  a plan  to  exclude 
Shanghai  from  the  scope  of  any  possible  hostilities  so  as  to  safeguard  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners  therein. 

Our  government  replied  through  Ambassador  Kawagoe  to  the  effect  that, 
while  Japan  was  most  solicitously  concerned  over  the  safety  of  lives  and 
property  of  all  foreigners  as  well  as  Japanese  in  Shanghai,  China  should  as 
the  first  prerequisite  withdraw  outside  striking  distance  her  regular  troops 
and  peace  preservation  corps  that  were  advancing  on  the  Settlement  and 
menacing  Japanese  and  to  remove  military  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
International  Settlement  and  that  Japan  be  prepared  to  restore  her  forces 
to  their  original  positions  provided  China  agreed  to  take  the  above  steps. 

The  Ambassador  was  also  instructed  to  request  the  powers  concerned  to 
exert  their  influence  toward  inducing  China  to  execute  those  urgent  and 
appropriate  measures  which,  however,  were  flatly  rejected  by  China.  On 
August  11  the  Consul  Generals  at  Shanghai  of  Great  Britain,  America  and 
France  submitted  a certain  concrete  plan  proposing  that  Japan  and  China 
enter  into  direct  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  impending 
crisis. 

The  text  of  the  proposal  was  received  in  Tokyo  at  midnight  on  August  13. 
But  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day  the  Chinese  armies  that  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  Shanghai  area  took  the  offensive  and  on  August  8 their  war 
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planes  dropped  bombs  not  only  on  the  headquarters  of  our  landing  party,  our 
warship  and  our  Consulate  General  but  also  all  over  the  International 
Settlement.  No  longer  could  we  do  anything  but  abandon  all  hopes  of  peace- 
ful settlement  and  fight  for  the  protection  of  our  30,000  nationals  in 
Shanghai.  I regret  to  say  that  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  powers  concerned 
were  thus  nullified  by  Chinese  outrages. 

Shanghai  having  been  converted  into  a theater  of  hostilities,  grave  con- 
cern was  naturally  shown  by  powers  who  have  vast  amounts  of  capital 
invested  and  large  numbers  of  their  nationals  residing  in  the  city.  Great 
Britain  notified  both  Japan  and  China  on  August  18  that  if  governments 
of  the  two  countries  agreed  to  withdraw  their  forces  mutually  and  to 
entrust  to  foreign  authorities  the  protection  of  Japanese  subjects  residing 
in  the  International  Settlement  and  on  extrasettlement  roads  the  British 
government  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibility  provided  other 
powers  co-operate. 

The  next  day,  August  19,  we  were  informed  by  the  French  government 
of  their  readiness  to  support  the  British  proposal.  The  American  Govern- 
ment also  previously  expressed  hope  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
the  Shanghai  area.  Japan,  having  as  great  interests  in  Shanghai  as  these 
powrers,  is  equally  solicitous  for  peace  in  the  city.  But,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  actions  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  and  around  Shanghai  are  plainly 
in  violation  of  the  truce  agreement  in  1932  in  that  they  illegitimately 
moved  their  regular  troops  into  the  zone  prescribed  by  that  agreement 
and  increased  both  the  number  of  armaments  and  the  Peace  Preservations 
Corps  and  in  that  relying  on  their  numerical  superiority  they  challenged 
the  landing  party  and  the  civilian  population  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  in  their  reply  to  the  British  proposal  our  government  explained 
in  detail  Japan’s  successive  efforts  toward  peaceful  solution  as  well  as  the 
truth  regarding  the  lawless  Chinese  attacks  and  stated  that  the  hostilities 
in  Shanghai  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  save  through  the  withdrawal 
of  Chinese  regular  troops  from  the  prohibited  zone  and  of  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Corps  from  front  lines.  At  the  same  time,  our  sincere  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  truce  agreement, 
use  her  good  offices  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops 
outside  of  the  prescribed  zone.  Similar  replies  were  sent  to  France  and 
America. 

As  for  North  China,  in  willful  disregard  of  various  pledges  and  agree- 
ments, the  Chinese  central  armies  moved  northward  to  indulge  in  a series 
of  provocative  actions,  and  large  forces  began  to  pour  into  the  Province 
of  Chahar.  Our  government,  therefore,  has  had  to  take  determined  steps. 

Thus  hostilities  now  spread  from  North  to  Central  China,  and  Japan 
finds  herself  engaged  in  major  conflict  with  China  on  extended  fields. 
I am  deeply  pained  to  say  that  some  50,000  Japanese  residents  in  various 
parts  of  China  have  been  forced  to  evacuate,  leaving  behind  them  their 
huge  investments  and  their  business  interests,  acquired  through  years 
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of  arduous  toil  and  other  interests,  while  not  a few  of  them  have  been 
made  victims  of  hostilities.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  nationals 
of  other  countries  in  China  are  being  subjected  to  similar  trials  and  tribu- 
lations. 

All  this  is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  that  the  Nanking  government  and 
also  local  militarist  regimes  in  China  have  for  many  years  in  the  past 
deliberately  undertaken  to  incite  the  public  opinion  against  Japan  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  their  own  political  powers  and,  in  conclusion,  with 
Communist  elements,  they  still  further  impaired  Sino-Japanese  relations. 
Now  our  loyal  and  valiant  soldiers,  with  the  united  support  of  the  nation 
behind  them,  are  engaged  in  strenuous  campaigns  night  and  day  amid 
indescribable  hardships  and  privations.  We  cannot  but  be  moved  to  hear 
their  heroic  sacrifices  as  well  as  their  brilliant  achievements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  basic  policy  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment aims  for  the  stabilization  of  East  Asia  through  conciliation  and 
co-operation  between  Japan,  Manchukuo  and  China  for  the  common 
prosperity  and  well-being.  Since  China,  ignoring  our  true  motive,  mobilized 
her  vast  armies  against  us,  we  can  do  no  other  than  to  counter  it  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  urgent  need  at  this  moment  is  that  we  take  a resolute  attitude  and 
compel  China  to  mend  her  way.  Japan  has  no  other  objective  than  to  see 
a happy  and  tranquil  North  China  and  all  China  freed  from  danger  of 
recurrence  of  such  calamitous  hostilities  as  at  present,  and  Sino-Japanese 
relations  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  us  to  put  into  practice  our  above-men- 
tioned policy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  statesmen  of  China  be  brought  to 
take  a broad  view  of  East  Asia,  that  they  speedily  realize  their  mistakes 
and  that,  turning  a new  leaf,  they  will  act  in  unison  with  the  high  aim 
and  aspirations  of  Japan. 


No.  7 

President  Roosevelt’s  Warning  to  Americans  in  China 
(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  September  6,  1937) 

Great  Salt  Pond,  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  Sept.  5 — President  Roosevelt  gave 
notice  today  that  American  citizens  who  decline  to  come  out  of  China 
will  remain  there  at  their  own  risk. 

The  President  said  that  the  policy  with  respect  to  evacuation  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  China  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  American  citizens 
in  Ethiopia  in  1935  and  in  Spain  in  1936. 

In  each  instance  they  were  urged  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  to  evacuate  and  were  aided  in  doing  so,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment making  it  clear  that  it  would  take  no  responsiblity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  chose  to  remain. 
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The  President  has  set  no  deadline  after  which  the  Government  will 
formally  renounce  the  obligation  of  protecting,  as  best  it  can,  American 
citizens  in  China.  There  are  still  7,780  American  citizens  in  China,  the 
President  said.  Some  of  them  are,  or  were,  at  distant  inland  points  and 
so  require  time  to  arrange  their  affairs  and  reach  points  of  evacuation 
on  the  coast.  But  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  have  endeavored  to 
reach  every  American  citizen  in  China  with  an  urgent  recommendation 
that  he  leave  the  country.  Those  who  fail  to  heed  this  recommendation 
will  remain  in  China  at  their  own  risk,  the  President  warned  today. 

The  “stay-at-your-own  risk”  warning  that  the  President  issued  today 
to  American  citizens  in  China,  struck  a stronger  note  than  has  been  sounded 
up  to  now  by  either  him  or  the  State  Department.  While  backing  up  the 
evacuation  recommendations  issued  to  American  citizens  in  China  by 
diplomatic  and  consular  officials  on  the  ground,  State  Department  officials 
have  emphasized  that  there  would  be  no  precipitate  withdrawal  and  indi- 
cated that  those  who  remained  at  such  points  as  Shanghai,  would  be  given 
as  much  protection  as  possible. 

The  President  volunteered  no  exception  today  for  the  2,000  or  more 
American  citizens  who  remain  in  the  International  Settlement  at  Shanghai 
or  for  those  who  remain  at  Peiping  and  Tientsin,  the  other  points  where 
American  armed  forces  are  stationed.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  no  inti- 
mation that  withdrawal  is  imminent  for  the  marine  guard  from  Peiping 
or  the  regular  army  detail  from  Tientsin,  both  of  which  forces  are  author- 
ized by  the  Boxer  protocol,  or  the  marine  guard  in  the  International  Settle- 
ment, which  soon  would  be  reinforced  by  another  marine  regiment  from 
San  Diego. 

Likewise,  the  vessels  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  will  remain  along  the  China 
coast,  although  their  location  from  time  to  time  will  depend  on  where 
new  pressure  areas  development  requiring  their  aid  in  evacuating  Amer- 
ican citizens.  By  implication  the  President’s  comments  today  emphasized 
the  large  and  complex  dimensions  of  the  evacuation  problem  quite  as 
much  as  it  did  the  warning  to  American  citizens  that  the  United  States 
will  take  no  responsibility  for  them  if  they  choose  to  remain  in  China. 


No.  8 

State  Department’s  Warning  to  American  Shipping 
September  10,  1937 

The  conflict  in  the  Far  East  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a danger 
zone  along  the  coast  of  China  which  makes  it  dangerous  for  American 
merchant  vessels  to  operate  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  announced  a blockade  of  the  entire  coast 
from  Chinwangtao  to  Pakhoi  against  the  entrance  or  egress  of  Chinese 
shipping. 
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The  Chinese  authorities  have  announced  their  intention,  in  view  of  the 
blockade,  to  take  apparent  action  against  all  Japanese  naval  vessels  along  the 
Chinese  coast  and  have  requested  that  naval  and  merchant  vessels  of  third 
powers  avoid  proximity  to  Japanese  naval  vessels  and  military  transports 
and  have  their  respective  national  colors  painted  on  their  top  decks  in 
a conspicuous  manner. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  also  announced  the  following: 

(A)  The  mouth  of  Min  River  in  Fukien  Province  has  been  closed  to 
navigation  and  all  shipping  through  that  place  has  been  suspended  as  of 
September  4. 

(B)  Beginning  September  9 no  foreign  merchant  vessels  will  be  per- 
mitted to  navigate  at  night  in  waters  between  Bocca  Tigris  Forts  and 
Canton. 

The  State  Department  was  informed  that  the  hydrographic  office  of  the 
Navy  Department  included  the  announcement  in  the  hydrographic  radio 
bulletin  issued  today  and  in  the  daily  memorandum  for  the  information 
of  mariners  issued  by  the  hydrographic  office,  under  the  heading  “Caution 
regarding  dangers  to  merchant  ships  in  Far  Eastern  waters.” 


No.  9 

State  Department’s  Statement  on  War  Trade,  September  14,  1937 

Merchant  vessels  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  hereafter,  until  further  notice,  be  permitted  to  transport  to  China 
or  Japan  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition  or  implements  of  war  which  were 
listed  in  the  President’s  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937. 

Any  other  merchant  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  which  attempt  to 
transport  any  of  the  listed  articles  to  China  or  Japan  will,  until  further 
notice,  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

The  question  of  applying  the  Neutrality  Act  remains  in  status  quo , the 
Government  policy  remaining  on  a twenty-four-hour  basis. 


No.  10 

Vice-Admiral  Kiyoshi  Hasegawa’s  Communique  of  September  19,  1937 

Warning  in  Advance  of  Intended  Aerial  Bombing  of  Nanking 

(For  Press  Reports  on  this  warning,  see  Chapter  VI  of  this  Pamphlet) 

It  being  the  objective  of  the  Japanese  operations  to  bring  the  present 
state  of  hostilities  to  an  early  conclusion  terminating  the  hostile  actions  of 
the  Chinese  forces,  and  Nanking  being  the  principal  base  of  Chinese  military 
operations,  the  Japanese  naval  air  force  may,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st, 
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resort  to  such  offensive  measures  as  bombing  and  otherwise  upon  the 
Chinese  forces,  as  well  as  Upon  all  establishments  pertaining  to  military 
operations  and  activities  in  and  around  Nanking. 

It  needs  no  reiteration  that  the  safety  of  lives  and  property  of  nationals 
of  friendly  powers  will  be  taken  into  full  consideration  during  the  pro- 
jected offensive.  However,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  nationals 
becoming  dangerously  involved  in  the  Chino-Japanese  hostilities  despite 
such  precautions,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  3d  Fleet  is  constrained 
earnestly  to  advise  such  officials  and  residents  living  in  and  around  Nanking 
to  take  adequate  measures  of  voluntary  moving  to  areas  of  greater  safety. 
Foreign  warships  as  well  as  others  proposing  to  avoid  danger  in  the 
Yangtse  River  are  advised  to  moor  upstream  from  Hsiasanshan. 


No.  11 

Admiral  Harry  P.  Yarnell’s  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Communique 
of  Vice-Admiral  Hasegawa 

My  Dear  Admiral  Hasegawa: 

I have  received  a notice  issued  through  the  Japanese  Consul  General  in 
reference  to  proposed  bombing  of  Nanking  by  the  Japanese  naval  air  force, 
operations  to  begin  afternoon  of  September  21.  This  notice  contained  advice 
to  foreign  ships  to  move  upstream  from  Hsiasanshan. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  at  Nanking  two  river  gunboats,  the  Luzon 
and  the  Guam.  These  two  ships  are  anchored  abreast  the  Butterfield  & 
Swire  pontoon.  So  long  as  the  United  States  Embassy  and  other  American 
nationals  remain  in  Nanking,  it  is  necessary  that  these  two  vessels  re- 
main also. 

These  two  vessels  are  distinguished  by  the  United  States  flag  spread 
horizontally  on  their  upper  works.  It  is  requested  that  you  issue  the  neces- 
sary instructions  to  the  Japanese  naval  air  force  to  avoid  dropping  bombs 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  vessels.  In  the  case  of  Japanese  Army  planes  bomb- 
ing this  vicinity,  it  is  requested  that  similar  instructions  be  issued. 


No.  12 

Text  of  the  American  Protest,  Dated  September  22,  1937,  Against 
Japan’s  Announcement  to  Bomb  Nanking 

The  American  Government  refers  to  the  statement  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Japanese  Third  Fleet  which  was  handed  to  the  American  Con- 
sul General  at  Shanghai  on  Sept.  19,  announcing  the  project  of  the  Japa- 
nese Naval  Air  Force,  after  12  o’clock  noon  of  Sept.  21,  1937,  to  resort  to 
bombing  and  other  measures  of  offensive  in  and  around  the  city  of  Nanking, 
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and  warning  the  officials  and  nationals  of  third  powers  living  there  “to  take 
adequate  measures  for  voluntary  moving  into  areas  of  greater  safety.” 

The  American  Government  objects  both  to  such  jeopardizing  of  the  lives 
of  its  nationals  and  of  non-combatants  generally  and  to  the  suggestion  that 
its  officials  and  nationals  now  residing  in  and  around  Nanking  should  with- 
draw from  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lawfully  carrying  on  their  legitimate 
activities. 

Immediately  upon  being  informed  of  the  announcement  under  reference, 
the  American  Government  gave  instruction  to  the  American  Ambassador 
at  Tokyo  to  express  to  the  Japanese  Government  this  government’s  concern; 
and  that  instruction  was  carried  out.  On  the  same  day,  the  concern  of  this 
government  was  expressed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  Washington. 

This  government  holds  the  view  that  any  general  bombing  of  an  extensive 
area  wherein  there  resides  a large  populace  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits  is 
unwarranted  and  contrary  to  principles  of  law  and  of  humanity.  Moreover, 
in  the  present  instance  the  period  allowed  for  withdrawal  is  inadequate, 
and,  in  view  of  the  wide  area  over  which  Japanese  bombing  operations  have 
prevailed,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  even  in  areas  to  which  American 
nationals  and  non-combatants  might  withdraw  they  would  be  secure. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  assurance  that  “the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  nationals  of  friendly  powers  will  be  taken  into  full  con- 
sideration during  the  projected  offensive,”,  this  Government  is  constrained 
to  observe  that  experience  has  shown  that,  when  and  where  aerial  bombing 
operations  are  engaged  in,  no  amount  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities responsible  therefor  is  effective  toward  ensuring  the  safety  of  any 
persons  or  any  property  within  the  area  of  such  operations. 

Reports  of  bombing  operations  by  Japanese  planes  at  and  around  Nan- 
king both  before  and  since  the  issuance  of  the  announcement  under  reference 
indicate  that  these  operations  almost  invariably  result  in  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  non-combatant  life  and  non-military  establishments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Nanking  is  the  seat  of  government  in  China 
and  that  there  the  American  Ambassador  and  other  agencies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  carry  on  their  essential  functions,  the  American  Govern- 
ment strongly  objects  to  the  creation  of  a situation  in  consequence  of  which 
the  American  Ambassador  and  other  agencies  of  this  Government  are  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  abandoning  their  establishments  or  being 
exposed  to  grave  hazards. 

In  the  light  of  the  assurances  repeatedly  given  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  the  objectives  of  Japanese  military  operations  are  limited  strictly 
to  Chinese  military  agencies  and  establishments  and  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  no  intention  of  making  non-military  property  and  non- 
combatants  the  direct  objects  of  attack,  and  of  the  Japanese  Government’s 
expression  of  its  desire  to  respect  the  embassies,  warships  and  merchant 
vessels  of  the  powers  at  Nanking,  the  American  Government  cannot  believe 
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that  the  intimation  that  the  whole  Nanking  area  may  be  subjected  to  bomb- 
ing operations  represents  the  considered  intent  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  American  Government,  therefore,  reserving  all  rights  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  American  nationals  in  respect  to  damages  which 
might  result  from  Japanese  military  operations  in  the  Nanking  area,  ex- 
presses the  earnest  hope  that  further  bombing  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Nanking  will  be  avoided. 


No.  13 

Japan’s  Note  of  September  29,  1937,  in  Reply  to  America’s  Note  of 
September  22,  Regarding  Nanking  Bombing 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  I have  duly  noted  the 
contents  of  Your  Excellency’s  note  No.  780  of  September  22  regarding  the 
bombing  of  Nanking  by  Japanese  forces. 

As  Your  Excellency’s  government  is  well  aware,  Nanking  is  exceptionally 
strongly  fortified  and  it  is  the  most  important  strategic  base  of  military 
operations  for  the  Chinese  forces. 

The  bombing  of  the  military  facilities  and  equipment  located  in  and 
around  the  said  city  is  a necessary  and  unavoidable  measure  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  military  objectives  of  the  Japanese  forces.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  bombing  operations  by  Japanese  forces  will  be  strictly  confined 
to  such  scope  and  will  not  be  aimed  at  non-combatants,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  warning  was  given  even  to  Chinese  non-combatants. 

The  frequently  stated  policy  of  the  imperial  Japanese  government  to 
respect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  and  interests  of  third  countries  and 
the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  nationals  thereof  remains  un- 
altered in  the  present  bombing  operations. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  imperial  Japanese  government  that  the 
officials,  citizens  and  vessels  of  your  excellency’s  country  take  refuge  was 
the  result  of  the  desire  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  occurrence  of  injury  to 
nationals  of  third  countries,  which  might  be  unavoidable,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  precautions  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Japanese  forces. 

It  is  hoped  that  Your  Excellency’s  government  will  understand  that  the 
imperial  Japanese  government  has  desired  the  safety  of  the  nationals  of 
third  countries,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  forces  are  restricted 
in  their  strategic  movements  by  reason  of  the  giving  of  advance  warnings, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  excellency’s  government,  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  circumstances,  will  cooperate  with  the  measures  taken  by 
the  imperial  Japanese  government. 

Furthermore,  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  government  with  regard 
to  damages  sustained  by  nationals  of  third  countries  as  a result  of  the  pres- 
ent hostilities  in  China  is  as  stated  in  my  note  of  August  31. 
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No.  14 


Admiral  Harry  P.  Yarnell’s  Statement,  Shanghai,  September 
24,  1937,  Regarding  Protection  of  American  Lives  and  Property 

Naval  vessels  will  be  stationed  in  ports  where  American  citizens  are  con- 
centrated, and  will  remain  there  until  it  is  no  longer  possible  or  necessary 
to  protect  them  or  until  they  have  been  evacuated.  This  policy,  based  on  our 
duties  and  obligations,  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  present  controversy 
between  China  and  Japan  exists,  and  will  continue  in  full  force  even  after 
our  nationals  have  been  warned  to  leave  China  and  after  an  opportunity  to 
leave  has  been  given. 

Most  American  citizens  now  in  China  are  engaged  in  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions which  are  their  only  means  of  livelihood.  These  persons  are  un- 
willing to  leave  until  their  businesses  have  been  destroyed  or  they  are 
forced  to  leave  due  to  actual  physical  danger. 

Until  such  time  comes  our  naval  forces  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
failure  in  our  duty  and  without  bringing  great  discredit  on  the  United 
States  Navy. 

In  giving  assistance  and  protection  our  naval  forces  may  at  times  be  ex- 
posed to  dangers  which  will  in  most  cases  be  slight  but  in  any  case  these 
risks  must  be  accepted. 


No.  IS 

State  Department’s  Statement,  October  6,  1937 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by  the  American  Minister 
to  Switzerland  of  the  text  of  the  report  adopted  by  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  setting  forth  the  advisory  committee’s  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  in  China  and  the  treaty  obligations 
of  Japan.  The  Minister  has  further  informed  the  department  that  this 
report  was  adopted  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
today,  October  6. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  urged  upon  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese  governments  that  they  refrain  from  hostilities,  and  has 
offered  to  be  of  assistance  in  an  effort  to  find  some  means,  acceptable  to 
both  parties  to  the  conflict,  of  composing  by  pacific  methods  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  statements  made  public  on  July  16  and  August 
23  made  clear  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  international  problems  throughout  the  world  and  as  applied 
specifically  to  the  hostilities  which  are  at  present  unfortunately  going  on 
between  China  and  Japan. 

Among  the  principles  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  should  govern  international  relationships,  if  peace  is  to  be 
maintained,  are  abstinence  by  all  nations  from  the  use  of  force  in  pursuit 
of  policy  and  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations; 
adjustment  of  problems  in  international  relations  by  process  of  peaceful 
negotiation  and  agreement;  respect  by  all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  observance  by  all  nations  of  established  obligations,  and  the  upholding 
of  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

On  October  5 at  Chicago  the  President  elaborated  these  principles,  em- 
phasizing their  importance,  and  in  a discussion  of  the  world  situation 
pointed  out  that  there  can  be  no  stability  for  peace  either  within  nations 
or  between  nations  except  under  laws  and  moral  standards  adhered  to  by 
all;  that  international  anarchy  destroys  every  foundation  for  peace;  that 
it  jeopardizes  either  the  immediate  or  the  future  security  of  every  nation, 
large  or  small;  and  that  it  is  therefore  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  respect  for  treaties  and  international 
morality  be  restored. 

In  the  light  of  the  unfolding  developments  in  the  Far  East  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  Japan  in  China  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  relationships  between  nations  and  is  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Nine  Power  treaty  of  February  6,  1922,  regarding  principles  and 
policies  to  be  followed  in  matters  concerning  China,  and  to  those  of  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  August  27,  1928.  Thus  the  conclusions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  foregoing  are  in  general  accord  with  those 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


No.  16 

Japanese  Government’s  Statement 

The  League  of  Nations  regards  Japan’s  action  in  China  as  violation  of 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty  and  the  Antiwar  Pact.  The  United  States  pub- 
lished a statement  to  the  same  effect. 

This  was  due  to  misunderstanding  Japan’s  true  intentions.  The  Japanese 
government  extremely  regrets  this  misunderstanding. 

The  present  conflict  was  caused  by  Chinese  troops’  irregular  attacks  on 
Japanese  troops  which  were  stationed  in  North  China  according  to  treaty 
stipulations.  Japanese  were  maneuvering  at  Lukouchiao  with  a small  num- 
ber of  troops,  as  Japanese  garrisons  were  widely  scattered  during  peace 
time. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble,  Japan  tried  to  settle  locally  and  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  troops  was  nothing  more  than  a measure  of  self- 
defense.  Japan  had  no  other  intention  whatever. 

Aggravation  of  the  conflict  in  Shanghai  and  North  China  was  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese,  who,  violating  the  Shanghai  truce  agreement  signed 
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in  1932,  stationed  40,000  troops  in  the  demilitarized  zone  and  were  planning 
to  murder  30,000  Japanese  residents,  including  women  and  children. 

At  that  time  the  Japanese  forces  were  only  3,000  strong.  Thus,  China  is 
responsible  for  the  aggravation  of  the  situation  because  she  disregarded 
Japan’s  nonaggression  policy  and  mobilized  a huge  number  of  troops  against 
Japan. 

This  forced  Japan  to  take  military  action.  Japan’s  military  operations  in 
China  today  have  been  entirely  caused  by  China’s  provocative  attitude. 
Japan’s  action  is  entirely  in  self-defense. 

What  Japan  wants  in  taking  the  present  action  is  to  eradicate  China’s 
anti-Japanese  policy  and  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East  cooperating  with 
China. 

Japan  has  no  territorial  ambitions. 

Accordingly,  Japan’s  action  in  China  violates  no  existing  treaties  in  any 
way  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  China  in  carrying  out  her  stubborn  anti- 
Japanese  policy,  incited  by  Red  influence,  is  planning  to  drive  out  Japanese 
rights  and  interests  from  China  by  force  of  arms. 

It  is  China’s  government  that  is  violating  the  spirit  of  the  pact  against 
war,  menacing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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What  the  democracies  would  like  is  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  possessions.  They  would  like  to 
keep  what  they  have,  not  only  their  colonies  and  their  depend- 
encies, but  also  their  monopolies  and  their  preferences,  and 
they  would  like  never  to  have  to  defend  what  they  have.  Thus 
they  can  barely  persuade  themselves  to  make  the  relatively 
small  concessions  embodied  in  Secretary  Hull’s  policies,  and  for 
the  rest  they  would  like  to  keep  the  world  in  order  by  remind- 
ing it  that  it  would  be  as  noble  as  it  would  be  convenient  for 
them  if  all  treaties  were  habitually  respected. 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

October  16,  1937. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  the  emergency 
ordinance  just  put  into  effect  by  the  Japanese  Government  affects  only  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  American  exports  to  Japan. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1937  Japan  bought  $192,000,000  worth  of  goods 
from  the  United  States.  In  July  alone  American  exports  to  Japan  totalled 
$27,000,000. 


AMERICA’S  ORIENTAL  TRADE 
(Value  in  dollars) 

1935 


Exports  To 

Japan  203,155,000 

China 38,984,000 

1936 

Japan  204,186,000 

China 46,535,000 


Imports  From 
151,142,000 
63,783,000 


172,395,000 

73,252,000 


